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The Shorthand Rung on the Business Ladder 


By Eleanor Gilbert, Business Writer on the New York Evening Sun, Philadelphia Public Ledger, etc. 


|Evrror’s Nore: These are excerpts from an address delivered by 


Miss Gilbert before the 


Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ Association, New York City, March 25, 1916.! 


OU will probably be ready to rise 

} up in wrath and protestation when 

I state that shorthand can be a 
blind alley occupation. More. Shorthand is 
a blind alley occupation to the majority of 
women stenographers to-day because they 
have not had the right ideals of business 
instilled into them by shorthand teachers. 
This is my conviction because it has been 
my good fortune to do considerable inves- 
tigating of business subjects and I have 
had to listen to what men who employed 
stenographers said about them. Some of 
their remarks would have to be edited and 
expurgated, and to save time, and to illus- 
trate my point, I am going to tell you my 
own classification of stenographers. I'll 
begin with the worst examples and work 
up to the ideal. 

First is what I call the “jitney stenog- 
rapher.”” You know what a jitney is. It 
has an inelegant origin, and long ago was 
simply the slang term for 5 cents. Down 
in Texas, I believe, they started to run 
an automobile service and for 5 cents that 
automobile would take you wherever you 
wanted to go, and so they called them 
jitney buses. Now, the jitney bus is 
fundamentally different from the real au- 
tomobile in this respect. When it starts 
on its career each morning it never knows 
where it will go. The family pleasure car, 
or the business motor car has a respecta- 
ble, well-planned route each day, and it 
follows that route carefully and finishes 
its daily business efficiently. The jitney, 
on the other hand, has no definite destina- 
tion; it doesn’t care a whoop where it will 
go and it will go anywhere for anybody 
for a nickel, more or less. 

The “jitney stenographer” is built just 
like that—she’s the Ford of the steno- 
graphic world, so to speak. She has no 
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definite destination. She never looks ahead 
or plans further than this week’s pay en- 
velope. Not long ago I ran across a fine 
example of a “jitney stenographer.” This 
girl is a first-class stenographer, and as 
she has been in the business world for 
many years it seemed somewhat like a 
mystery to learn that she never held a job 
more than six months. She declared that 
she had great literary ambitions, and so a 
position was obtained for her with just the 
kind of a semi-professional business that 
offered her an opportunity to develop in a 
literary way. For two weeks she was wild- 
ly enthusiastic about her job. The third 
week she sent in her resignation. It seems 
that a downtown financial house offered her 
a job that paid her one dollar a week more. 
Of course, her employer could have paid 
her that extra dollar without plunging into 
bankruptcy. But he was so disgusted with 
the spirit she showed that he told her he 
accepted her resignation willingly. 

As a stenographer she was a disappoint- 
ment, but as a jitney she was perfect. She 
jumped from job to job, and figuratively 
speaking, a nickel more or less could send 
her off in any direction. She had no desti- 
nation. She didn’t care where she was 
going, but went on her way. That girl— 
and the thousands of jitney stenographers 
like her—are in a blind alley, and to them 
stenography is a blind alley profession be- 
cause definite ideals have not been part of 
their teaching. 

The second type of stenographer I call 
the “seamstress stenographer.” You know 
the difference between a seamstress and a 
modiste. The seamstress sews. She’s 
called a seamstress because you can expect 
her only to sew seams. You don’t expect 
her to have originality or be able to design 
a dress or assume any responsibility be- 
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yond running a needle. She comes to your 
house, you show her what to do and she 
follows your instructions as carefully as 
she can. She sews seams and you pay her 
for sewing seams—no more, no less. You 
don’t expect her to think. 

But, when you go to a modiste, you pay 
for “thinks” —for independence, responsi- 
bility, initiative, originality. You place 
yourself in the modiste’s hands. You say, 
“I would like to have a dinner gown. What 
do you suggest?” A modiste worthy the 
name is an artist who builds a gown 
around your personality. She knows color 
and line and style, and she knows what 
your particular bodily architecture and col- 
oring demand. She gives you what you 
need, and once you give her the responsi- 
bility of the job, she shoulders the burden 
completely and you know you can rely on 
her. 

Now, the “seamstress stenographer” 
is almost an automaton. You say to her, 
“Please make me twenty copies of this 
letter.” She takes the letter and goes 
away. In a little while she comes back 
and asks “Shall I make them carbons?” 
Then she goes away again. Presently 
she interrupts you a second time. “Do 
I rubber-stamp the date or do I type it 
in?” She doesn’t think for herself, or 
ask intelligent questions while you're dis- 
cussing a piece of work with her. She 
has no initiative—no ability to plan. She 
is perfectly willing to be a “seamstress 
stenographer” and a seamstress stenogra- 
pher she remains to the end of the chap- 
ter. 

But a first-class stenographer is a mo- 
diste. She studies the business she works 
for, she keeps posted on the industry in 
general and knows trade conditions as 
well as her prototype in gown-making 
knows styles. She thinks. 

I do not blame these stenographers en- 
tirely for their inadequacy. Certainly 
employers can’t be blamed. Many of them 
are spending a great deal of money in- 
stalling schools right in their plant so 
that they can undertake the education of 
employees and make them better workers 
for the mutual benefit of employers and 
workers. I would recommend to every 
teacher present a study of the work of 
the National Association of Corporation 
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Schools, which is a body of merchants and 
manufacturers representing firms who op- 
erate a school for employees. I believe 
that many of these “soulless corpora- 
tions” are doing a great deal more to 
educate men and women both for better 
work aid in the art of better living than 
they have ever learned from our schools. 

And so because I am talking to you and 
we can argue about it pleasantly after- 
ward, I’m going to come out flatly and 
say this—that the cause of stenographic 
inefficiency can be traced directly to 
teachers and schools of stenography. 

Now you may not agree with that view- 
point. You will agree no doubt that the 
stenographer is really not altogether at 
fault. Generally she is so young when 
she begins to learn stenography that she 
has no sense of what business means. She 
has no particular taste for business (or 
for work of any kind!) But she has no 
choice in the matter, because she will suf- 
fer want if she doesn’t work. The girl who 
chooses stenography as a means of live- 
lihood generally does not choose it be- 
cause she has an innate fondness for pot- 
hooks and typewriter keys. I think ste- 
nography and typewriting is difficult work 
—much of it is hard manual labor, and 
not a whit easier than running a power 
sewing machine all day long. But the 
sweet girl graduate chooses stenography 
because it is a pleasant, refined profes- 
sion, and she knows some girls who are 
earning good salaries. That is all the 
idealism which she brings to her study of 
stenography. 

It is a crime to permit girls to leave 
school equipped only with a working 
knowledge of stenography and typewrit- 
ing and a superb ignorance of business as 
a whole. Many of you will agree that the 
average young stenographer who gradu- 
ates from business school goes into busi- 
ness with the hope that she won’t have 
to remain in business long. She has one 
eye on her job and the other eye on mat- 
rimony—and as a consequence, she often 
awakes about the age of thirty to find 
that she possesses neither! 

But what can you do about it? Just 
this. Make it part of your school curric- 
ulum to instill into your students a love 
for business. Get them interested in busi- 














ness for its own sake. Teach them the 
splendor and usefulness of commerce and 
how it has made civilization. Get them 
interested in some specific angle of busi- 
ness outside of their technical knowledge 
—in the art of modern selling, what “sci- 
entific management” and “efficiency” 
mean, what are the modern methods used 
by business houses in office work, manage- 
ment of employees, distribution of author- 
ity, and so on. 

Why, business is the most dramatic chain 
of events that will enter into the lives of 
most men and women who work. Business 
is full of possibilities for new and interest- 
ing events—and I don’t mean that all of 
them end at the altar, as most women in- 
terpret hopefully “interesting events!” 
Seriously, however, if you can once get 
your young girl to go businessward eager- 
eyed and alert with interest to explore its 
wonderful channels, the whole problem of 
inefficient stenographers will be on its way 
toward solution. 

Let me put it another way. On one 
side we have a tight little island full of 
inefficient, ignorant, poorly-paid stenogra- 
phers and potential stenographers. On the 
other side there is a continent of business 
firms, always requiring intelligent assist- 
ance. You are the engineers who must 
build the bridge over the chasm that sep- 
arates them—the chasm of ignorance, in- 
difference and carelessness of the future. 
First get your stenographer interested in 
business as it affects her future—encour- 
age her to plan her life ten or twenty 
years ahead and to plan to enter business 
as though she were to work all her life. 
Maybe she won’t have to, and in that case 
her far-sighted attitude in preparing for a 
solid business career won't hurt her use- 
fulness and desirability as a wife in the 
least. On the other hand, if she is one 
of those women who have to support them- 
selves al] their lives, is it not better that 
she continues in a progressive line toward 
her goal and amounts to something when 
she reaches middle age, than that she sticks 
in a rut, hoping that Sir Lochinvar will 
happen along every day—and lo! at forty 
she concludes that Sir Lochinvar must be 
“at the front,” she loses her one little job, 
and because she is middle-aged she finds a 
prejudice against her in business. Men 
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have to plan their business careers and to 
push forward ambitiously, constantly, and 
if we have to compete with men in work 
we must compete with them in their ideals 
as well. 

Second, get your pupils interested in 
business for its own sake. Encourage them 
to read, yes and to buy, good business 
books, just as they read and buy the latest 
novel. Above all, send your student forth 
from your instruction filled with an insati- 
able thirst for business information. Then 
when she leaves you she will continue to 
study. She will go to the library and get 
books on business subjects. She will be a 
highly desirable investment to any business 
because she will bring to that business 
some little knowledge that that business 
may not possess. 

The best thing that any university can 
do is to equip its graduates with a love 
for learning. The distinguished college 
graduates are those who have pursued 
learning after leaving college. It isn’t 
what they absorbed in college that made 
them specially valuable, but their reaction 
to this education and the mental habits it 
inculcated. So it is, too, in your short- 
hand schools. If you rest content with 
sending out expert shorthand writers, you 
will develop an army of automatons. Busi- 
ness doesn’t pay much for human ma- 
chines. Business wants thinking capacity, 
interest, enthusiasm. 

I won’t say that opportunity in plenty 
is lying around for everybody who is earn- 
est and honest and industrious and pos- 
sesses a collection of other copybook vir- 
tues. The best opportunities sometimes 
must be created—they don’t seem to exist 
at all. But here is where the individual 
counts. You can put one type of girl in 
an office where opportunity knocks at the 
door so long and so loud that it makes 
more noise than her typewriter. And yet 
she will not hear it. She keeps right on 
typewriting and looking at the clock and 
wishing that young man she met last night 
would telephone her. 

Let’s go to the other extreme. You 
know and I know the rare type of girl 
who seems to have been born with initia- 
tive. You can put her in any office, under 
the most difficult conditions, and somehow 
she'll rise. She seems willing to do any- 
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thing to learn. She'll typewrite or file, 
or wrap packages or run errands if you 
want her to do any of these things. But 
—all the time she is busy absorbing. She 
has an insatiable thirst for more business 
information, and she’s determined to get 
on and to amount to something. Send 
your girls out with a thirst for business 
information, and a real love and interest 
for business. Then nothing will hold 
them back. 

Sometimes I hear women say despond- 
ently, “Oh, what’s the use of putting forth 
so much effort? Men won't give us 
credit.” That is only partly true. I be- 
lieve that the typical fair-minded Ameri- 
can business man is the best friend of the 
ambitious young business woman. We all 
admire pluck and ambition and “push.” 
I know dozens of women occupying im- 
portant positions who owe much of their 
success to the encouragement of business 
men associates. At the annual dinner of 
our Advertising Women’s League, Her- 
bert S. Houston, president of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
welcomed women into this men’s associa- 
tion, and declared women’s ideas and pres- 
ence were a decided asset. At the World’s 
Salesmanship Congress to be held in De- 
troit in July there is a place on the pro- 
gram for women who sell, and they have 
been invited enthusiastically to join in 
the work of the convention—even though 
the saleswomen (wholesale) are as yet in 
so small a minority. We cannot say truth- 
fully that men shut the commercial door 
in our faces. Our opportunities are en- 
larging constantly. I wish every June 
graduate could go forth equipped to learn 
and love business and her life would be 
that much richer and happier. 
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The Hitch 


66 DON’T think that stenographer 

I you sent me is speedy enough for 

the work.” 

“Why, sir, that girl can write 200 words 
per minute.” 

“She may be able to write 200 words per 
minute, but she has to expend about two 
minutes to each word looking it up to see 
how it is spelled.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


Five Minutes Lost on Fast Train 
Written by R. J. McCutcheon. Denver, Colo, 
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Convention of the Central Commercial Teachers’ Association 
Minneapolis, May 18, 19, 20, 1916 


Reportep py Miss Marcarer Taytor, Cepar Rapips, Iowa 


AND 


Mas. Annie S. Greenwoop, Vatitey Ciry, Nortu Dakora 


Place of Next Meeting—Des Moines, Iowa 


Orricers For 1917 
President.—Miss Lena A. Vogt, Cedar Rapids Business College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Vice-President.—S. B. Price, Brown’s Business College, Peoria, IIL. 
Secretary.—Lillian C. Fowler, Minnesota School of Business, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Treasurer.—I. H. Carothers, Capital City Commercial College, Des Moines, lowa. 


Thursday Morning 
HE 1916 annual session of the C. C. 
T T. A. was opened in the assembly 
hall of the Minneapolis Business 
College, at Minneapolis, Minnesota, May 
18, at 10 A. M., with President E. B. 
Lyons, of Dubuque, Iowa, presiding. 
Owing to the absence 
of Miss Margaret Tay- 
lor, the Secretary, Mrs. 
Annie S. Greenwood, of 
Valley City, North Da- 
kota, was asked to take 
charge of the secretarial 
duties for the forenoon. 
The first number of 
the program, after brief 
opening remarks by Mr. 
D. C. Rugg, Chairman 
of the Executive Com- 
mittee, was a paper en- 
titled “‘Are the Private 
Commercial Schools 
Meeting Business Re- 
quirements?” by the 
Vice-President, S. B. 
Price, of Peoria, Illinois. 
As Mr. Price was un- 
able to be present, his 
paper was read by President Lyons. This 
paper was a thoughtful presentation of the 
present conditions in the commercial 
schools and suggestions as to how they 
might in some respects be improved, clos- 
ing with a call for better trained teachers, 
better equipment, higher standards. 
Whether or not the schools are meeting 
business requirements in English was dis- 
cussed clearly and succinctly by Mr. H. A. 
Hagar, manager of the Chicago office of the 
Gregg Publishing Company. Mr. Hagar 
believes that the students must .have the 
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general view of the fundamental principles 
of English grammar, and a working busi- 
ness vocabulary. Visits to great industrial 
plants, thoughtful interviews with office 
managers and factory superintendents, and 
the careful observation of the methods em- 
ployed will furnish the basis for interesting 
class themes. Students 
will thus become ac- 
quainted with business 
terms and will have an 
opportunity to develop 
business ability and to 
acquire a broad horizon. 
Dictation classes afford 
a chance that teachers 
are quick to grasp and 
to take advantage of. 

Mr. C. B. Potter, of 
Rice Lake, Wisconsin, 
spoke in an interesting 
manner on “Personality 
as a Business Require- 
ment.” He said that 
personality is not the 
vague, indefinite thing 
which it is often sup- 
posed to be, but that it 
has a substantial basis. 
Personality depends upon physical, mental, 
moral, and spiritual health. Development 
along these lines is essential. Honesty, 
courtesy, and suitable clothes are attributes 
which go to make up what we mean by per- 
sonality. Mr. Potter extols these stand- 
ards to his students through general lec- 
tures, short and informal talks. 

“General Efficiency” as a phase of the 
topic was handled by Mr. H. J. Holm, 
principal of Gregg School, Chicago. Speak- 
ing of his own school, Mr. Holm said that 
he believed that the success of the gradu- 
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ates was sufficient justification for him to 
say that so far as shorthand—his particu- 
lar line of work—was concerned, they were 
meeting requirements. In general, Mr. 
Holm’s advice is to “try to improve what 
is good to-day and make it better to-mor- 
row.” 

“The Value of Good Text-books” as an 
element in meeting business requirements 
was covered briefly by Mr. C. T. Rickard, 
of the Minnesota School of Business, Min- 
neapolis. In large measures the standards 
are set by the books which the students use. 
These books are written by men who are 
watching business conditions closely— 
much more closely than it is possible for 
those actively engaged 
in teaching to do. In 
Mr. Rickard’s opinion 
the results obtained by 
students prove that we 
are meeting require- 
ments, and this is large- 
ly the result of the use, 
of good texts. / 

Miss Abbie A. Brown, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
brought up the subject 
of speed in typewriting 
as the great requirement 
of the time. Mr. E. C. 
Bigger, of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, inquired about a 
school which claims to 
secure remarkable re- 
sults in a few months, 
and Mr. D. C. Rugg, of 
Minneapolis, responded 
that he was in a position to know that the 
work done and the methods employed by 
that school were not nearly equal to the 
methods presented in Rational Typewriting 
which they used to excellent advantage in 
his school. 

Mr. John R. Gregg, of New York City, 
spoke briefly on typewriting. The stand- 
ards to-day are far ahead of those of a few 
years ago and the work of experts has done 
‘much to bring about this condition. Mr. 


Gregg referred to Miss Stollnitz, who in 
an incredibly short time had made a gain 
of from thirty-five words a minute to seven- 
ty-eight, and that under test conditions, 
and as a result of expert instruction she 
had received. 


The expert who trained her 
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was not himself a typist, but was formerly 
an athletic coach. The great gain was 
made by eliminating her false movements, 
The two principal faults which had proved 
to be her time-wasters were glancing from 
the copy to the keyboard and lack of speed 
in returning the carriage. To eliminate 
waste movements, then, must be the first 
great consideration. In the case of one 
expert it was necessary to employ photog- 
raphy to enable the observer to see where- 
in lay the waste movement. Mr. Gregg 
said: “Let us apply this elimination of 
false movements to all our study and our 
general efficiency will be greatly increased. 
Experts from the typewriter companies say 
that if the schools would 
get the students to form 
the right habits to start 
with before any copy is 
attempted, their prog- 
ress would be much 
greater.” 

The next general top- 
ic was “The Weakest 
Link in School Manage- 

/ ment,” by Mr. B. F. 

' Williams, Des Moines, 
Iowa. His address was 

j based in large measure 
on threedocuments or ar- 
ticles, a report of the U. 

S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, a report of an in- 
vestigation of private 
commercial schools, and 

a copy of the Business 
Journal in which a business man comments 
on the conditions in private commercial 
schools and how to better them. Mr. Wil- 
liams said that he could not choose any 
one thing and say that it was the weakest 
link in the school management. Several 
things must be rectified. Business condi- 
tions are changing rapidly and we must 
meet them. This country is absolutely 
committed to the cause of business educa- 
tion. How shall we take advantage of this 
opportunity, this demand for commercial 
education? We must work more closely to- 
gether, the process of evolution must be 
worked out. To hold our own we must 
make our schools better, get more money 
for our services, employ better teachers, 
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improve our courses, get better equipment, 
and in order to do that we must get the best 
material for these courses. 

Mr. A. F. Gates, of Waterloo, Iowa, said 
that the private school is the reflection of 
the man at its head. The reason the pri- 
vate school survives is because it is a pic- 
ture of the man who runs it. That is why 
we succeed, just because we put our own 
personality into the school. That is why 
the Sears, Roebuck Company and all other 
great industrial concerns succeed. They 
have not tried to be uniform in the conduct 
of their establishments, but they have tried 
to develop and retain their own individu- 
ality. The weakest link in our school, 
therefore, is the personality at the head 
of it. Service to the boys and girls and 
service to the business men waiting for 
them must be the aim. Mr. H. H. Aaker, 
of Fargo, North Dakota, advocates the 
raising of tuition rates and the establish- 
ment of the uniform charge for commercial 
training. Mr. J. R. Brandrup, of Man- 
kato, Minnesota, said: ““The weakest link— 
perhaps the paying of our bills is about 
the weakest link. We must set a good 
example and we cannot do so unless we 
pay our bills.” Mr. Walter Rasmussen’s 
comment was: “The man is more than 
money. We are going to have higher rates 
and that is well, but the man who makes 
the business college pay is the man of 
great personality. You cannot hold a man 
of that kind down. He can start on 
nothing and make money.” 


Thursday Afternoon 

The afternoon session was opened with 
an excellent typewriting demonstration 
given by Mr. Gus R. Trefzger, of the Un- 
derwood Typewriter Company. 

The discussion of “How to Secure and 
Maintain Higher Tuition Rates and Bet- 
ter Co-operation” was led by Mr. G. A. 
Gruman, of the Minnesota School of Busi- 
ness, Minneapolis. Mr. Gruman outlined 
the plan by which four of the Minneapolis 
schools have raised their tuition rates. This 
has made higher standards possible and 
has not affected the attendance. The sub- 
ject was further discussed by Mr. G. L. 
Kemper, of Aberdeen, South Dakota; Miss 
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Lena A. Vogt, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Mr. 
A. F. Gates, of Waterloo, Iowa; Mr. C. 
C. Heilman, of Austin, Minnesota, and Mr. 
B. F. Williams, of Des Moines, Iowa. 


The topic “Most Effective Advertising” 
was next on the program. Mr. C. B. 
Potter spoke on newspaper advertising and 
voiced the opinion that display advertising 
in newspapers was useless. Mr. H. J. 
Holm spoke in favor of this kind of news- 
paper publicity. Miss Mabel Allison, of 
Omaha, Nebraska, discussed “Circulars.” 
She believes in small circulars sent out 
when the need demands and in circulars 
setting forth facts only. The fact that 
former students are the best advertisers 
was brought out. “Catalogs” were taken 
up by Mr. Walter Rasmussen, of St. Paul, 
Minnesota. He believes that catalogs are 
chiefly valuable because they take the place 
of a personal interview. They should 
contain complete and truthful information 
about the school, the equipment, faculty, 
and the course of study. Mr. G. L. Kem- 
per, of Aberdeen, South Dakota, followed 
with a short talk on “Advertising Through 
Solicitors.” Mr. Kemper is his own so- 
licitor, for he feels that only the proprietor 
or a member of the faculty—with the ex- 
ception of former graduates—knows the 
value of the product offered by the school. 


Mr. J. S. Knox, of Cleveland, Ohio, fol- 
lowed with a splendid address on the sub- 
ject of “Efficiency and How Best Taught 
in Business Colleges.” In order to make 
a success in business the business man 
must know a great deal about organization, 
management, and finance on the one side, 
and salesmanship, advertising, and distri- 
bution on the other. Salesmanship ability 
is demanded in eighty-five per cent of the 
business positions, while eighty-five per 
cent of the commercial school effort is de- 
voted to preparing young people to take 
care of the detail end. Hugh Chalmers 
says that he has given all his life to manu- 
facturing and salesmanship and that he 
finds it easier to make things than to sell 
them. 


The afternoon session closed with a visit 
to the plant of the Washburn-Crosby Mill- 
ing Company. 
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Sources of Law—I 
(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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School Shorthand and Typewriting Contests 


HE closing of the school year has 
T been marked by a number of school 

shorthand and typewriting contests. 
Through the courtesy of the committees in 
charge of these contests and the teachers 
whose students have participated, we are 
able to furnish information about the re- 
sults of several of these events. The inter- 
scholastic contests which have long been 


the goal held constantly before the school 
athletes and the school orators, are now be- 
ing extended to shorthand and typewriting. 
Teachers generally welcome this extension 
for the spirit of friendly rivalry it pro- 
motes and for the lessons it teaches in 
sportsmanship, as well as for the tangible 
evidence these contests give of good work 
well done. 


Interscholastic Competition in Shorthand and Typewriting 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois, May 20, 1916 


There were eight events in this contest and 
twenty-eight schools represented. The results 
were as follows: 

Event Numser One—SuortuHanp Contest 

Rate—Sixty words a minute. 

Open only to students who had had not to 
exceed two hundred hours’ instruction. 


Team WINNERS Shorthand 
High School Teacher System 
1. Decatur Mary Parker Gregg 
2. Streator Township A. B. Scott Gregg 
8. Univ. Normal Verle Sells Gregg 
InpivipuaL WINNERS Shorthand 
Student High School System 


1. Hilas Downen University Normal Gregg 
2. Miss V. Mowbray Streator Township Gregg 
3. Elmo Dillon University Normal Gregg 


Event Numser Two—SnHortTHanp Contest 

Rate—One hundred words a minute. 

Open only to students who had had not to 
exceed four hundred hours’ instruction. 


Team WINNERS Shorthand 
High School Teacher System 
1. Decatur Mary Parker Gregg 
2. West Aurora J. R. Hadley Gregg 
3. Streator Towns’p A. B. Scott Gregg 
Inpivipva, Winners Shorthand 
Student High School — 
1. Basil Miller Decatur regg 
2. E. Burkland West Aurora Gregg 


3. Miss V. Roberts Streator Township Gregg 


Event Numser Turee—SHortTHanp Conrest 
Rate—One hundred twenty words a minute. 
Open to any bona fide high school pupil. 


Team WINNERS Shorthand 

High School Teacher System 
1. Peoria Manual Trng. Eliz. Persinger Gregg 
2. West Aurora J.R. Hadley Gregg 
InpivipvaL WINNERS Shorthand 

Student High School System 

1. Basil Miller Decatur Gregg 


2. Miss M. Flanigan Peoria Manual Trng. Gregg 
3. E. Burkland West Aurora Gregg 


Event Numner Four—Tyrewritine Conrest 
Ten minutes plain copying. 
Open only to students who had had not to 
exceed two hundred hours’ instruction. 


WINNERS Typewriting 

High School l'eacher Method 

1. Peoria Manual Elizabeth Persinger Rational 
Trainin 


Team 


2. Joliet T’nship Elizabeth Criswell Rational 
3. Bloomington Sylva Dolen Rational 
Inprvipvat Winners Typewriting 
Student High School Method 
1. E. Wright Champaign Rational 
2. R.Ostland J. Sterling Morton, Lyons 
Cicero 
3. CleoSpears Peoria Manual Rational 
Training 


Event Numper Five—Tyrewritine Contest 
Fifteen minutes plain copying. 
Open only to students who had had not to 
exceed four hundred hours’ instruction. | 


Team WINNERS Typewriting ' 
ih School Teacher Method 
1. West Aurora J.R. Hadley Rational 


2. Bloomington Sylva Dolen Rational 


3. J. Sterling Morton, Daisy Bell Lyons 
Cicero 
Inprvipvat Winners Typewriting 
Student High School Method 
1. Paul Kellogg Peoria Manual Rational 
Training 
2. Basil Miller Decatur Rational 
3. A. Pinkoski J. Sterling Morton, Lyons 


Cicero 

Event Noumper Srx—Tyrewritrne Contest 
Fifteen minutes plain copying. 

Open to any bona fide high school student. 

Team Winners Typewriting 

High School Teacher Method 

1. Peoria Manual Elizabeth Persinger Rational 

Training 


2. West Aurora J.R. Hadley * Rational 

3. Bloomington Sylva Dolen Rational 

Inprvipvat Winners T'ypewriting 

Student High School Method 

1. Gladys Slenker Peoria Manual Rational 
Training 

2. Florence Weber Peoria Manual Rational 
Training 

3. Ralph Conway Peoria Manual Rational 
Training 


Event Numser Seven—Tyrewritine Contest 
Copying five minutes from rough draft. 
Open to any bona fide high school student. 
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INDIVIDUAL WINNERS 


High School 

Peoria Manual Training 
J. Sterling Morton, Cicerc. 
University Normal 


Student 

1. Paul Kellogg 
2. Earl Multog 
3. Hilas Downen 


Teacher Typewriting Method 
Elizabeth Persinger Rational 
Daisy Bell Lyons 


Verle Sells F ritz-Eldridge 


Event Numper E1igHtT—Trrewritinc Contest 


Three minutes plain copying. Open 


T 


Student High School 

1. Paul Kellogg Peoria Manual Training 
2. Margaret Luker Canton 

3. H. Carlson West Aurora 


to any bona fide high school student. 


INDIVIDUAL WINNERS 


Teacher Typewriting Method 
Elizabeth Persinger National 
Harry R. Johnson Rational 


Rational 


J. R. Hadley 


Scnoor. Wixntnoe Larcest NumpBer or AWARDS 


Manual Training High School, Peoria, III. 
Team Prizes—Three Silver Cups. 
Instructors: 


Kane County Shorthand and Typewriting Contest 
Elgin, Illinois, May 5, 1916. 
SHortTmaNnp Contest; Ninety Worps a 


MINUTE. £horthand 
High School Teacher System Percent. 
West Aurora J. R. Hadley Gregg 975, 
East Aurora Jessie Caldwell Gregg 943, 
Elgin E. V. Griswold B. Pitman92¥y, 
Geneva Clyde E. Bates Gregg 871, 


SuortHanp Contest; Onmj Hunprep Worps a 


MINUTE. Shorthend 
ITigh School Teacher System Percent. 
West Aurora J. R. Hadley Gregg 97Y, 
Elgin E. V. Griswold B. Pitman 9714, 
East Aurora Jessie Caldwell Gregg 93 
Geneva Clyde E. Bates Cregg 841/, 


Tyrewritinc Contest; Ten Minutes Pain 
Copyina. 

High School Teacher Percentage 

West Aurora J. R. Hadley 57.8 

East Aurora Jessie Caldwell 53.1 

Geneva Clyde E. Bates 50.8 


Individual Prizes—Silver Cup, Three Gold 
Medals, Two Silver Medals, One Bronze Medal. 


Elizabeth Persinger and J. M. Martin. 


e 


Northern Illinois Stenographic Coniest 
Rockford, Illinois, May 12, 1916. 


Junior SuorTHAND CONTEST 
Shorthand 


ITigh School Teacher System 
1. East Aurora Jessie Caldwell Gregg 
2. Rockford Pearl Ritchie Gregg 


Senior SHORTHAND CONTEST 
Shorthend 
Syster 
Gregg 
Gregg 


Teacher 
Pearl Ritchie 
Jessie Caldwell 


Tigh School 
1. Rockford 
2. East Aurora 


Junior Typewritine Contest Typewriting 


ITigh School Teacher Method 
1. Rockford Pearl Ritchie Rational 
2. East Aurora Jessie Caldwell Rational 

Senton Typewritinc Contest Typewriting 
High School Teacher Method 
1. East Aurora Jessie Caldwell Rational 
2. Rockford Pearl Ritchie Rational 


Typewritinc Accuracy ConTEsT 


High School Teacher 
Rockford Pearl Ritchie 
Beloit 


Fast Aurora 


Jessie Caldwell 


Percentage Typewriting Method 


Rational 
99 Fritz-Eldridge 
96 Rational 


THREE-Minvute Typewritinc Conrest 


High School Teacher 


East Aurora 


Jessie Caldwell 


Percentage Typewriting Method 
58.13 Rational 
50.8 Rational 


Fixat Scuoot Recorps 


Rockford Pearl Ritchie 
High School Total Points 
Rockford 24 
East Aurora 22 
Savanna 3 
Beloit 3 


Indiana High School Typewriting Contest 
May 11 and 12, 1916. 


Number of schools entered 28 
Number of students entered 800 


Shorthand System and 
Typewriting Method 
Gregg and Rational 

Gregg and Rational 

Day Graham 

Moran and Fritz-Eldridge 


ComMITTEE IN CHARGE 
Miss Edith Finch, Chairman, Technical High 
School, Indianapolis. 
Miss Mary Sullivan, Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis. 
Miss Mary McEvoy, Manual Training High 
School, Indianapolis. 
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InpivipvaL WINNERS 
CHAMPION 

Student High School Teacher Typewriting Method Net Rate 
Nicholas Kundrat Whiting E. H. Fisher Rational 77. 
Julia Hawkins Kokomo Wm. H. Coughlan Rational 67.4 
Eleanor Gaik South Bend Helen Dernbach Rational 63.5 
Raymond Koch Whiting E. H. Fisher Rational 62. 
Harry Krieger Whiting E. H. Fisher Rational 61.7 


Novice 


High School 

South Bend 

Manual, Indianapolis 
Rochester 

Evansville 


Student 

Frankie Stacher 
Hazel Grady 
Ayrton Howard 
Margaret Georgett 
Rachel Todd 


Teacher 


Technical, Indianapolis Edith Finch 


Typewriting Method Net Rate 


Helen Dernbach Rational 47.7 
Mary McEvoy Rational 46.3 
Nelle Bradley Rational 45.5 
Kate Browning Rational 42.9 

Rational 41.9 


e) 


A Wisconsin Shorthand and Typewriting Contest 


Wisconsin Commercial 


Wisconsin, June 1, 1916. 


High School Shorthand System 
West Allis Gregg 

South Milwaukee _ B. Pitman 
Wauwatosa Graham 


SuortTHaNnp ContTeEsT 


Shorthand 
Student High School System 
Henry Schaefer West Allis Gregg 
Allen Busby West Allis Gregg 
Marg. Schouten West Allis Gregg 
Clyde Arenz West Allis Gregg 


Instructor in West Allis High School: 
H. E. Welbourne. 


oe 


Big Eight Contest 
Galesburg, Illinois, May 10, 1916. 


Academy, Milwaukee, 


Number of 


Teacher Contestants 
H. E. Welbourne 4 
R. J. Kuenster 4 


Miss B. H. Seward 4 


\o7 


Illinois Valley High School Association Contest 
LaSalle, Illinois, May 19, 1916. 


SuorTHAND CoNTEST 


Shorthand Per- 
High School Teacher System cent. 
Streator Township A. B. Scott iregg 99.65 
Hall Township M. Higgins Gregg 99.44 
—- Valley 
Morris A. CoddingtonGregg 99.44 


Shorthand Tyrewritinc Contest 
High School Teacher System High School Teacher Net Rate 
1. Davenport Gertrude Harvey Gregg Streator A. B. Scott 43.3 
2. Kewanee O. E. Tarbox Gregg Ottawa Harriet Miles 35.8 
3. Moline Mrs. Clara Duisdieker Gregg LaSalle C. C. Ebbert 30.3 
oOo 
— 








THE GREAT TASK OF HAPPINESS 


T? be happy and make others happy is the highest duty and privilege in 
life. Ill temper is the chief of crimes and misdemeanors. 

contagious, and a person has no more right to go about scattering germs of 

bad temper than he has to propagate smallpox or the measles. 





Ill temper is 


“Sunshine from 


all and for all’’ is our home motto, and instant quarantine is the penalty for a 
failure to live up to it. I believe a happy disposition contributes more to success 
in a life career than any other single element.— Dorothy Storrs. 
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A Series of Specially Selected Business Letters—XI 


(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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GGf#e Learner and | 
His Problems 


A Department of Hints and Helps for the Learner and Others. Conducted 
by John R. Gregg, 24 E. 28th Sr., 


’  \. munications relating to this depart shou! ; - 
Ai ‘ Yn ric MN 


New York City, to whom all com 
ment id be addressed 





The Power of Repetition 


which cannot be disregarded. It is 

recognized in history, in nature, in 
business, and especially in modern adver- 
tising. Why not in modern education? 
The shorthand student who would con- 
serve his energy and invest his time to the 
best possible advantage will do much 
repetition practice. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that the same letter or the 
same article must be written hundreds of 
times according to the methods of speed 
development formerly in vogue, nor does 
it mean that a notebook must be filled with 
practice work on the outline for one word 
or one phrase. Many experts have done 
much of this tedious, monotonous practice 
and while it has produced results, these re- 
sults have been secured at the expense of 
tired nerves, tired muscles, and a loss of 
interest. 

Repetition of the right kind means that 
the fundamental principles of the system, 
the wordsigns, the imported phrases, the 
common words which are the foundation of 
the average working vocabulary—these 
outlines must be written again and again 
and repeated day after day until there is no 
question either of the knowledge of the 
shorthand form nor of the ability to execute 
that form rapidly. This is repetition work 
of a logical and productive type and the 
learner who slights it or omits it will fall 
short of satisfactory results. 

The New York Journal recently con- 
tained an editorial on this subject. The 
following paragraphs selected from this 
editorial will bear careful consideration 
from the shorthand teacher and writer. 
They may with profit be written in short- 


hand and repeated many times. 

The Roman in the Senate using the same 
words every time he spoke caused by repetition 
the destruction of Carthage. Political parties, 
men who advertise and those that teach good 


FR wich cone is an educational force 


habits to the young learn that the one great 
force is repetition. 

The wisdom of ancient peoples lives in prov- 
erbs easily and constantly repeated. 

The mountains are washed down by the snow 
falling and melting, by the rocks spreading and 
crumbling every day, every hour for millions 
of years. 

On the brink of Niagara you may study the 
power of repetition—billions upon billions of 
tons of water made up of little soft drops, 
washing over the rocks. The drops have said 
billions upon billions of times, “You, rock, 
shall be washed away.” 

By this repetition never ceasing through 
thousands of centuries the great Niagara gorge 
has been made. 

To teach, or persuade, or frighten, or inter- 
est you must first know what it is that will 
give the result you desire and then repeat that 
thing. 

Don’t let anybody mislead you into the 
thought that brilliancy or wit or great variety 
can possibly take repetition’s place. 

If you were locked up in a stone cell and 
wanted to reach the outer air you would start 
to make a hole, and you would keep boring at 
the same spot. That is repetition. 

The business man who is locked in by the 
stone walls of competition, limited to his neigh- 
bornood, and who wants to get out into the 
fresh air of big success, must do what the pris- 
oner would do in his cell. 

Let the business man select very carefully 
the tool that he intends to use—that is to say, 
the argument, the best statement—then let him 
use that over and over, giving to his statement 
the irresistible power of repetition. 

The value of the daily newspaper—the morn- 
ing and the evening and the Sunday newspaper 
—the value that no other advertising medium 
could possibly possess, is that same power of 
repetition. 

What you say to a man once a year he for- 
gets entirely. What you say to him every day 
he cannot possibly forget. 

You must say the right thing, you must 
choose your tools for convincing intelligently. 
You cannot dig your way out of a stone cell 
with a tallow candle. 

We say to ninety millions of Americans, 
“George Washington was the father of his 
country,” and George Washington certainly has 
a great reputation among us. 

If we had paid George Washington ninety 
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Sentences Containing Similar Words—III 
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Sentences Containing Similar Words—1IV 
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million different compliments and had asked 
the small boy what George Washington was 
he would not know. But repetition of one 
statement teaches him. 

The danger in advertising—and this is meant 
for business men who advertise—is too much 
imagination, which is worse than too little. 

Get a good thing, then use it, repeat it. Re- 
member that the purpose of advertising is not 
a display of your ingenuity or of advertising 
literary athletics. The object is to convince 
and to sell. 

The mind is a fortified city. It is tired. It 
does not want to hear of new things. It is 
satisfied with what it has. You must break 
into the mind through the eyes or the ears, 
just as you would break into a fortified place. 

You must om out the spot that you will 
attack, and then keep repeating your attack. 
You must attack every , sg keep it up, re- 
peat it. 

The student who learns to turn this 
mighty force to his advantage will be as- 


sured of a satisfactory culmination of his 


work. 
ve) 


A Manual Examination of a Different 
Type 


N response to requests received from a 
I number of readers, tests on the 
Manual were published in the March, 
April, and May magazines. The following 
questions illustrating a different type of 
test have been arranged especially for re- 
view classes. The students are permitted 
to use the text-book in working out the 
answers. The results will indicate the 
knowledge of the theory of the system 
and the style of writing. It will also give 
an opportunity for the exercise of origi- 
nality and the development of initiative. 
Directions: All sentences are to be 
written in both longhand and shorthand. 
Write five original sentences illustrating 


each of the following pret: 
1. Joining circle vowels to the characters 
given in the first and second lessons. 
2. The o and oo hooks and methods of 
re | 
3. and Th. 
4. The diphthongs. 
5. The blended consonants. 
6. The wordsigns. 
7. Compound words and phrases. 
8. The abbreviating principle. 
9. The reversing principle. 
10. Omission of consonants. 
11. Omission of vowels. 
12. Joined prefixes. 
13. Disjoined prefixes. 
Joined suffixes. 
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15. Disjoined suffixes. 

16. Advanced phrasing principles. 

17. The days of the week, the months of the 
year, — cities, states, and territories, 

18. ords given in the short vocabulary. 


Special Awards for Answers to these Questions 


To stimulate work on these excellent 
review exercises, twenty-five subscriptions 
to the Gregg Writer will be entered for 
the first twenty-five satisfactory answers 
received. Papers will not be corrected nor 
returned. A list of the winners will be 


published in the October Gregg Writer. 
oOo 


Our Visit to Porto Rico 


N January 20th Mrs. Gregg and I 
started for Porto Rico on the 


“Brazos.” It was a dreary, foggy 
day and we were so tired out with the rush 
of getting away that after lunch we went 
down to our cabin for rest. It wasn’t very 
restful, however, as the foghorn kept up its 
dreadful racket incessantly. Just as we 
were getting accustomed to it and a drowsy 
feeling was setting in, there was a crash 
and the steamer heeled over so that we 
were almost thrown out of our berths. I 
remember that the thought “submarine” 
flashed into my mind, until I remembered 
where we were. As our cabin was in the 
promenade deck we could see the officers 
and many of the passengers rushing for- 
ward. In a few minutes we learned that 
a freight steamer had crashed into us, and 
the “Brazos” was so seriously damaged 
that it had to put back to New York. One 
of the officers said to me afterwards, 
“There were just twelve things that saved 
us from going down,” and then he entered 
into details. From this you will see by 
what a narrow margin the March number 
of this magazine escaped coming to you 
with a black line at the end of the edi- 
torial pages. 

When the “Brazos” was put in dry dock 
and repaired, we started again on her on 
March 4th, arriving at San Juan late in 
the afternoon of March 8th. As we 
strolled around the city in the evening I 
noticed a very fine building with an electric 
sign flashing out the letters “Y. M. C. A.” 
every few seconds. I immediately remem- 
bered that a very enthusiastic and capable 
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writer of the system, Mr. M. Lozano, was 
conducting a class in the institution, and 
(as I had never been able to withstand the 
lure of a shorthand class, wherever I may 
be) I went in. I first met Mr. Lopez, the 
educational director, and then Mr. Lozano, 
who was writing a note to me, having 
noticed an item in the paper about our ar- 
rival. A few minutes later the general 
secretary, Mr. W. G. Coxhead, joined us. 
It was not class night, but Mr. Lopez and 
Mr. Lozano took me over the building, as 


1 Behe 





Flashlight Picture of Meeting in San Juan Y. M. C. A. 
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been born in Missouri, or at least near by. 

Next day was spent in sightseeing, and 
the following day we had a delightful auto- 
mobile trip through the country over won- 
derful mountain paths, stopping for lunch 
at Coamo Springs, and arriving in Ponce 
in the evening. For a full description of 
the beautiful plantations and country, the 
giddy heights and dangerous curves along 
which we passed, see an illustrated article 
in a recent number of Scribner’s magazine, 
Ex-Governor Glynn of New York assured 


one < is EOFS 





Key to Picture 


First Row—Victorina Blanco Morales 
Feet, Teresa Vivas, Elisa N. Daubon, Pura Blanco Morales. 
. oe 


From left to right: 
Lozano, Mrs. John R. 
Second Row—Jose 


Felix Cordova Davilla (Judge, District Court of San 
Carlos R. Rossi, Federico Irizarry. 


Fabregas, Enrique Gonzalez Tulio Rodriguez 


na, Francisco Quinones, Francisco A. 
Juan), Mr. 


Rosa E. Axtmayer, Rosario Daubon, Alma 


Irizarry, Manuel Lozano, Honorable 
John R. Gregg, Luis N. Jimenez, Rafael 


hird Row-—Ward McC roskey (Principal, Central High School, San Juan), William G. Coxkead (Gen- 


eral Secretary, Y. M. Roberto M. Rosa. 


Last Row—William 
Carlos Warren. 

they were justly proud of having such an 
up-to-date institution, with a gymnasium 
and swimming tank which would have done 
credit to the very best Y. M. C. A. build- 
ings anywhere. The general secretary, 
Mr. Coxhead, was very enthusiastic about 
the educational work of the institution and 
its possibilities for usefulness. Mrs. Gregg 
and he had an animated conversation, as 
they were both Missourians. From what 
they said I gained the impression that it 
is a real misfortune for anyone not to have 


y* . 
D. Lopez (Assistant Secretary, Y. M. C. A.), J. C. Veve, Juan M. Sainz, 


us before we started that it was a thrilling 
experience—never to be repeated by him— 
but it was not as bad as we expected. Per- 
haps that is because we are used to the 
home rush hour on Fifth Avenue, and to 
the nervy stunts of a New York chauffeur 
in a hurry to get home. One thing we 
must mention and that was the wonderful 
little schools scattered all along the roads, 
and the beautiful high schools in all the 
larger cities. 

As we arrived in Ponce Friday evening 
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and the schools were closed on Saturday, I 
did not have an opportunity to see the 
classes at work. The Superintendent of 
Schools, Mr. Du Cou, and the Principal of 
the Central High School, Mr. E. D. 
Brown, were very kind and showed me over 
their splendid new building. Naturally, I 
was greatly interested in the fine rooms 
and equipment of the commercial depart- 
ment. Later, I met Mr. Arthur E. Culli- 
nan, a graduate of the Bay Path Institute, 
Springfield, Mass., who has been teaching 
Gregg Shorthand in both English and 
Spanish for some years. 

I had been looking forward to meeting 
Mr. Daniel F. Lynch at Ponce, as he was 
greatly interested in the revision of our 


Spanish Manual and in the general 
progress of commercial work in Porto 
Rico. Unfortunately for me, Mr. Lynch 


had been appointed Supervising Principal 
of Schools at Cabo Roja and I was un- 
able to see him. It was a great disappoint- 
ment to me not to be able to have a talk 
with Mr. Lynch. 

Our stop at Mayaguez was brief, but 
I managed to visit the High School, where 
I found a class of earnest young men 
studying shorthand under the very capable 
instruction of Miss Adelle La Mont. At 
the invitation of Miss La Mont I gave them 
a little dictation with blackboard work and 
a little talk. One thing that impressed me 
about the students in Porto Rico was their 
earnestness and ambition. There was none 
of the lassitude that is often noticeable in 
southern climates. The young men and 
women of Porto Rico are alert, energetic, 
and intelligent. 

On our return to San Juan we found that 
Mr. Lozano had organized a reception in 
our honor at the Y. M. C. A. It was a 
memorable evening, one we shall never for- 
get. At this point I may insert a transla- 
tion of a report of the meeting from one of 
the San Juan papers: 

I~ Honor or Mr. Greco 

Last night a festival was held in the Y. M. 
C. A. by Mr. Manuel Lozano, and other young 
men and women graduates of the commercial 
schools of Porto Rico in honor of Mr. John R. 
Gregg, inventor of the system of shorthand 
which bears his name. 

Besides Mr. Gregg and his wife there were 
»yresent Judge Felix Cérdova Davila, and Mr. 


Villiam Coxhead, general secretary of Y. M. 
C. A. 


GREGG 








WRITER 








Mr. Lozano greeted Mr. Gregg and his wife 
in the name of all those present and made many 
complimentary behalf of his 
admirers. 


comments on 


Messrs. Veve, Jimenez, Rossi, Miss Axtmayer 
also spoke, and lastly Mr. Lozano, and Judge 
Cérdova Davila, who was very eloquent. He 
referred to stenographcrs as the valuable in- 
struments by which our ideas are preserved, 
for the work is done with rapidity and pre- 
cision. Tle lamented that the ancicnt philoso- 
phers did not have at their disposition such a 
medium, which would have permitted them to 
give to the world the greater part of their 
beautiful and valuable conceptions. He praised 
the peace work of President Wilson, who pre- 
pared his message to the world in written form 
and afterward dictated it to his stenog- 
rapher, who writes the Gregg system. He spoke 
words of cordial and fraternal good will to such 
distinguished guests as Mr. Gregg and his 
wife. And at the last he spoke of the lasting 
and possible results which would be obtained 
through the labor of the association, and which 
he thought should be the greatest in the United 
States. 

And he recommended that all of those pres- 
ent bear in mind always the fact that Mr. 
Gregg had formed an association of Gregg 
stenographers in San Juan with the intention 
of their practicing the system and becoming 
experts in the profession. 

Next day we visited the Central High 
School, which is located in Santurce, a 
beautiful suburb of San Juan. The prin- 
cipal of the school, Mr. Ward C. McCros- 
key, gave us a very cordial welcome and 
showed us over the school. Among the 
shorthand teachers I met I remember Miss 
Mary J. Sullivan, Miss Elena Felici, and 
Miss Elizabeth Wolford. These teachers 
are doing excellent work in shorthand, 
typewriting and office training. Mr. Me- 
Croskey is a live, progressive principal and 
is particularly appreciative of the value of 
practical office training as a finishing touch 
to the regular course in shorthand and 
typewriting instruction. 

In the afternoon before sailing I man- 
aged to pay a brief visit to the University 
of Porto Rico at Rio Piedras, where | 
found a fine class of students in shorthand 
under the instruction of Mr. D. W. Wyllys, 
formerly of Michigan, who was in our 
Summer Normal in Chicago last year. 

We sailed for New York with happy 
memories of our visit to the beautiful island 
of Porto Rico and with very grateful ap- 
preciation of the kindness of all the people 
whom we met. 
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HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE 


0. G. A Make two copies of the article “O. G. A 
Test” in your very best shorthand. Send one copy 
to the editor of this department, the other reta 
for comparison with the Shorthand “plate” which 
ill appear in the September issue If your coy 
possesses the necessary artistic qualities, you will 
be awarded an “O. G. A..” certificate, and your 
name will appear in the published list of members 
An examination fee of twenty-five cents must ac 
company your test. A test is good only until 


the 15th of the month’ following date of publication, 
The O. G. A. is a select company of artists, and 


membership is granted only to those whose notes 
show unquestionable artistic merit. It is worth 
your while to try for membership. You may not 
succeed the first time you try, because the stand 
ard is very high. But you will not know until 
you do try 


The emblem of the clan is a triangle inclosing 
the characters O. G. A The left side of the triangle 
stands for “theory,” the right c'de for “accuracy” 
and the base for “beauty”—the three qualities that 
go to make up artistic writing. 


The O. G. A. Plate 
N the following page is reproduced 
the O. G. A. test submitted by Mrs. 
Mabel I. Baldwin, of Burdett Col- 
lege, Boston, Mass. First place in the 
test, “The Joy of Achievement,” has been 
awarded to this plate. 

Mrs. Baldwin is a teacher of Gregg 
Shorthand in Burdett College. She learned 
the system through the Teachers’ Cor- 
respondence Course and last year attended 
the Saturday morning classes conducted by 
Mr. A. D. Mack in Burdett College. 

The plate does not do Mrs. Baldwin 
justice, because in endeavoring to write the 
test in a single column she has crowded 
the notes. The artistic shorthand which 
she writes is better shown in the repro- 
duction of the shorthand letter which ac- 
companie 1 the test. The shorthand letters 
which co.ne into our offices are the most 
beautiful specimens of Gregg Shorthand 


Heeeenanaaen went CUO CO 


“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 

development of artistry in writing. This department is the official 
spokesman of the clan. Conducted by Winifred Kenna, O. G. A., 
24 E. 28th Street, New York City, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 
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which we receive. The writer is not try- 
ing so hard to make good notes, and for 
that reason there is not the stiffness which 
is so often evident in the plates. 


Mrs. Baldwin's Letter 
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Mr. Morris’ Advice To Shorthand Writers 

A most interesting O. G. A. editorial ap- 
peared in the Gregg Shorthand Magazine 
for June. It was inspired by a shorthand 
letter from Mr. Robert J. McCutcheon, of 
Denver, Colo. A number of Mr. Me- 
Cutcheon’s plates have been reproduced in 
the Gregg Writer, and for that reason we 
are sure our readers will enjoy the follow- 
ing extract from Mr. Morris’ article: 

Mr. R. J. McCutcheon (Denver, Colorado) 
sends us a long, long letter. There are four- 
teen pages of it, and every page is written in 
that truly wonderful Gregg of his. The letter 
reached us on a busy day, but we read it 
through without a pause. Our sole regret was 
that the letter was not double the length. As 
we read we chuckled and still we chuckled at 
the rich humor of the Bath assertion that 
Gregg is illegible! However, to business. 
Much of the matter of Mr. McCutcheon’s let- 
ter is confidential—for the present, at any 
rate—but there is one extract we can give: 
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“I presume you have noticed that, when 
taking a pretty rapid note, you will strike off 
some outlines that would delight the eye of 
even Mr. Gregg himself; whereas if you stop 
to make as good ones by being careful you 
never can get the result. I have often thought, 
when attempting to write plates, if only I 
could transfer some of the outlines from my 
notebook! The beautiful strokes are those that 
roll off the pen unconsciously.” 

Note that last sentence, note it well. It con- 
tains the whole law and the prophets of artis- 
tically written Gregg. Unless you are a 
Raphael or a Reubens—and the odds are heavy 
that you ere not—you can’t write artistic 
Gregg slowly. You may be able to draw it. 
And even then it will lack “life.” Gregg, to 
be really and truly artistic, must be written 
with a running pen. It is only in that way that 
the graceful flexure of the Gregg curves can 
be transferred to paper. 

The present scribe has experimented again 
and again. He has, he believes, an artistic 
eye; he knows that he has not an artistic hand. 
So, whenever he desires to demonstrate to 
friend or opponent the wonderful beauty of the 
Gregg blends, he invariably writes at as high 
a speed as his hand can travel. The resultant 
outlines could not be surpassed by Raphael's 
own pencil. 

Moreover, the “getaway movement” — that 
swift but gradual fining away of a stroke into 
nothingness, a movement which gives both 
grace and speed to one’s notes—that move- 
ment cannot be acquired by the Greggite who 
draws his outlines. Hence our iterated and 
reiterated advice to candidates for the O. G. A. 
certificate to write out the test again and still 
again until every outline in it can be struck 
with a running pen and with the confidence 
born of absolute knowledge. 

Mind, your notes may be graceful and still 
not be good Gregg. Your knowledge of the 
theory of the system may have holes in it. If 
so, your first duty is to fill up those holes—to 
make your foundation perfectly firm and fit to 
bear the superstructure you wish to raise upon 
it. One of the holes most frequently apparent 
in the test papers which reach us is a lack of 
the sense of proportion. In Gregg—as, indeed, 
in any system of shorthand whatever—it is 
essential that that sense should be highly culti- 
vated. Otherwise there is trouble in store for 
the writer, and pretty serious trouble at that. 

Don’t make your strokes all of one indeter- 
minate length—and then trust to luck and the 
context to see you through. Your luck may 
peter out, and the context will take an impish 
delight in letting you down. Nineteen times 
out of twenty, context is as reliable as the 
word of a Quaker; the twentieth time it will 
lead you into a boghole, sure. See to it, then, 
that every consonant you write is just the 
length it ought to be, neither longer nor 
shorter; and that the large circles are at least 
three times the size of the small circles. The 
parson may then be expected to “pray to the 
listening ear,” and not to “bray to the reason- 
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Mrs. Baldwin’s Notes 


(For key, see O. G. A. Dept., May number.) 
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ing air.” Oh, yes, laugh if it please you, but 
both in Pitman and in Gregg we have seen 
mistranscriptions even still more absurd, and 
the cause thereof has been wholly and solely 
a lack of the sense of proportion. 


Local Order No. 18 

This club in the Reno County High 
School, Nickerson, Kansas, is one of the 
most active O. G. A. organizations. It is 
growing rapidly and much good work has 
been accomplished. The best part of it all 
is that the officers make it a point to keep 
in touch with headquarters. Read Mr. 
Lamb's letter about the club: 

O. G. A. No. 18 was organized in March, 
1914, under the direction of Miss Mary B. 
Hill, shorthand teacher of the Reno County 
High School, and has grown rapidly. We now 
have a membership of fifty. 

Two of the charter members, Walter Proctor 
and Howard Rickenbrode, have government 
positions at Washington, D. C. Much of the 
success of these stenographers is due to the 
training they received in practicing for the 
O. G. A. 

It is our custom to have a picnic near the 
close of the school year, I inclose a clipping 
of this year’s picnic as given in the Nickerson 
Argosy 

The present officers are: Oscar Lamb, Presi- 
dent; John Winder, Vice-President; Anna 
Waddle, Secretary and Treasurer. 

The newspaper clipping which Mr. 
Lamb mentions in his letter tells about 
the good time the “picnickers” had. It 
closes with an explanation of the O. G. A. 
and the statement that fifty Reno County 
High School students have been admitted 
to membership since the first applications 
were sent in two years ago. 

We wish that the other O. G. A. clubs 
would follow this good example and send 
us information about their club work and 
plans, with pictures, if possible. 

Shorthand Correspondence 

A number of O. G. A. members are ex- 
changing shorthand letters and postal 
cards with each other, and the reports are 
that the correspondence is very interest- 
ing and profitable. We are giving sev- 
eral new names this month: 

Severo Guerrero, Manila, P. I. 

Mary Black, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

Freeman H. Wheeler, 5 Bolton Street, 
Hudson, Mass. 

Jane Marie Foley, 71 Edward Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Raymond J. Roets, 1228 Madison Ave- 
nue, South Milwaukee, Wis. 


The New Test 

HE article, “Scraping Off the Barn- 
I acles,”’ has been chosen as the test 
this month. And you will find it a 
very good test of your knowledge of the 
Manual principles. Practice it many times, 
until you are certain you have done the 
very best that you can do, and then send 
in your paper. It is not necessary to write 
the article in any certain form; do not 
crowd this material into a single column, 
or attempt to “spread it out” in the event 

that it does not quite fill the page. 


Scraping Off the Barnacles 

As advertising is studied and practiced more 
intelligently and intensively its complexities 
multiply; it is not paradoxical, however, to say 
that as it becomes more complex it becomes 
more simple. By this is meant that we are 
gradually learning what advertising is and 
what it is not, and that is a long stride to the 
front. . 

A few years ago any man with a scheme 
which could be put through by means of ink 
or paint confidently looked to advertisers to 
pay his bills and provide him a handsome profit. 
Programs, “souvenirs,” menus, local “histories,” 
the lives of “prominent citizens”; these and 
dozens of other things of similar kind flour- 
ished at the expense of the unfortunate busi- 
ness man. Not knowing what advertising was, 
he was easily persuaded that this was it. The 
fact that he never got any results bewildered 
but did not discourage him. They said that 
advertising paid; so he “kept at it.” 

These were the barnacles which encrusted the 
hull and impeded the progress of local adver- 
tising. National advertising was hampered by 
another entirely different but equally noxious 
species. A dozen years ago a gang of clever 
but unscrupulous crooks found out how to ad- 
vertise in a way that brought big returns. As 
a result we had a great wave of advertising 
so crooked that it made the proverbial ram's 
horn look like the shortest distance between 
two points. “Amulets,” “lucky boxes” and 
such junk sold by the hundreds of thousands. 
Booze and cures for boozing contaminated 
nearly every printed page that met the eye. 
There was a hypothetleal gold, silver, copper 
or zinc mine on every hill, and an imaginary 
oil well spouted in every valley. Cures for 
every possible disease, real or fancied, were 
as the sands of the seashore. 

Some of these barnacles still cling, but their 
hold is weak, and almost everybody is trying 
to pry or kick them loose. If the? sometimes 
seem too prevalent, take a look through the files 
of the newspapers of fifteen years ago, or those 
of the weird “magazines” that then flourished. 
The excursion will restore your optimism and 
prove to you that we are on the up grade, and 
getting cleaner as we go.—From Advertising 
and Selling. 




























ARIZONA 
Frank C. bauer 
Ruth Carlson 
Ethel Ryden 


West INpIes 
Lyndall Il. M. Ackrill 


CALIFORNIA 
H. E. Brunelle 
Helen Kemmer 
CANADA 
Maude Cupper 
Ruth Price 
Janet M. Tully 
CoLorapo 
Norman Tower 


ILLINOIS 
Evelyn Bailey 
Edith M. Bergeson 
Harris J. Bilodeau 
Lyla Brundige 


THE 


Ruth Woodson 
Elsa Carlson 
Katharine Cox 
Emily Danielson 
Hilda Johnson 
Joseph A. Kretz 
David Patterson 
Mildred Whitney 
Iowa 
Anita Allavie 
Walter W. Jacobs 
Nellie Jensen 
Howard Keep 
Lavina Martin 
Hilda Niewoehner 
Mary Eva Nolan 
Edward Phillips 
Edna Samuelson 
— Senift 
forrest Sumner 
Marie Zimmerman 


KANSAS 
Mrs. A. Stewart Brown 
Carl Hildebrandt 
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MAINE 
Otty R. Stockford 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Florence Aborn Alley 
Mrs. Mabel I. Baldwin 
Mary W. Ford 
Florence Alida Mer- 


riam 
Mary M. Scanlon 
MICHIGAN 
Ethel Wagner 
MINNESOTA 
Rose Bachmann 
Clara Franzeva 
Josephine Lotter 
Celia E. Luchsinger 
Agnes Reber 
Cecelia Schnobrich 


Marie Wallace 
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List of New O. G. A. Members 


Sylvie Nihl 


WASHINGTON 
Maude Bentley 


NEBRASKA 


New Hampsuire Mrs. R. P. Kelley 


Dorothy May Norris F 


New Jersey 
oseph Berlow 
' Milton Embley Rev. ¢ 
Helen Heyer 
tertha Keller 
Amy Phelps 
Florence Strand 


Marion R. Farie 
Victor S. Houghton 
William Rosenberg 


Marion Luhn 

clsie Mueller 

Mabel Powe rs 

ois S. Pritchard 

Regimbal 

Aimee Arena Watters 

Merna Witherell 

West VIRGINIA 

Clarence H. Alexander 
WISCONSIN 

Stanley Blum 

Bernice Dierdorft 

Berenice Haevers 


New York 


OREGON Mary F. Longfield 
Lela Ashworth Ivan McCabe 
MissourRI TEXAS Grace Myers 
Raymond Garnett Stanley Rygh 
MONTANA VIRGINIA Leo Winston 


Mary McDonald 


oO°o 


Rena C. Heider 


Roselaine Winston 


The Third Annual Contest of the Chicago G. S. A. 
















HE third annual contest of the Chi- 
| cago Gregg Shorthand Association 
marks another forward step in as- 
sociation achievement. One of the most 
encouraging features about the work of 
this body of shorthand enthusiasts is the 
steady growth in shorthand skill among its 
members. These annual contests furnish 
a definite record of this devel- 
opment. 

The story of the association 
from its organization four 
years ago has been a story of 
the development of its indi- 
vidual members. Of course, 
this association has been par- 
ticularly fortunate in having 
had from its very beginning 
as an active worker the expert 
writer who is now its presi- 
dent, Mr. Fred H. Gurtler. 
Though a very busy man, and 
a man with many other in- 
terests, Mr. Gurtler has al- 
ways had time for the Chi- 
cago G. S. A., and his advice and counsel 
have been a great help, and his expert 
work -a constant inspiration to its mem- 
bers. 

And there have been others who have 
been over the road, who were always ready 
and glad to lend a helping hand. But, 
after all, the writers in this association 
have worked out their own problems. 





Frances L. 


The thing that stands out in this year’s 
achievements is the fact that the higher 
honors are all won by writers who have 
been active in the association from the be- 
ginning. The names which are new to the 
readers of this magazine are those of the 
two young ladies who qualified at the 
lower rate of 110 words a minute, and 
they, too, have the associa- 
tion spirit, and are emulating 
the work of those experts 
whom they have been fortu- 
nate enough to have had an 
opportunity to observe. 

The thing that makes it 
dificult for many writers to 
advance is the fact that after 
leaving school they have no 
opportunity to see expert 
work. The rapid professional 
progress of these Chicago 
writers proves the value of as- 
sociation training. The newly 
organized local writers’ asso- 
ciations in other cities may 
well take the Chicago body for their model 
in this respect, for they, too, will be ex- 
pected to furnish their quota of associa- 
tion-trained experts. 

The Gold Medal 

The gold medal winner this year is Miss 
Frances L. Hunter, who has been active 
in the Chicago association on various com- 
mittees and who has taken part in every 
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contest held under its auspices. In the 
first’ contest, Miss Hunter failed to qualify. 
In the second contest, she won a speed 
certificate at 130 words a minute, but was 
out-distanced for the medal. In the con- 
test held in December, 1915, under the 
auspices of the Gregg 
Shorthand Federation, 
she received a 125- 
word certificate, and 
in less than five 
months from that time 
she comes back and 
wins the gold medal 
at a net speed of 147.2 
words a minute, with 
an accuracy record of 
97.5%. This record 
proves the value of 
cultivating the “contest habit,” and of 
keeping in the game even though out-dis- 
tanced on the first trial. 

Through association work, Miss Hun- 
ter has kept up her shorthand speed, and 
when the opportunity came to do court 
work, she was ready for it as a result of 
association training. All Miss Hunter's 
shorthand study was done in Gregg School, 
Chicago, and until January 1 of this year 
her experience of less than five years’ dura- 
tion had ail been of a commercial nature. 
In the latter part of December, she re- 
ceived a telegram from her home town, 
Adrian, Michigan, which contained the 
news that the official court reporter was 
sick and unable to do his work. A woman 
had never done reporting in that county, 
and the judge was doubtful of her ability 
to handle it, but was willing to give her a 
chance. Within a week she was in the 
court room handling the work, and for four 
months she took care of the situation to 
the satisfaction of the judge, the at- 
torneys, and the people in the community. 
The official reporter of Lenawee County, 
Michigan, is now back at his desk, but 
Miss Hunter feels that she has profited 
from the experience, and that she owes her 
ability to meet this emergency, as well as 
her success in this contest, to the training 
she secured through the Chicago Gregg 
Shorthand Association. 





Harry WELLINGTON 


Honorable Mention 
The H. M. tag goes to Miss Blanche 
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Boring for her splendid record on the 150- 
word test, the best record ever made in a 
Chicago association contest, and one of the 
best records ever made in any contest on 
solid matter at this rate. 

Miss Boring made but four errors on 
the 755 words dictated. This means an 
accuracy of 99.47. As she holds Federa- 
tion Speed Certificates at 150 and 175 
words a minute, she is not entitled to fur- 
ther credentials at these rates, and her go- 
ing into this contest when there was no 
possibility of her winning a place shows a 
sportsman-like attitude worthy of emula- 
tion. Miss Boring won the silver medal in 
the 1914 contest with an accuracy of 98.6. 
In the Chicago association work she has 
been very active, serving on several com- 
mittees and being honored by the presi- 
dency. Her most recent achievement, 
recorded in the June Gregg Writer, was 
in connection with the Chicago Record 
Herald Popularity Contest, in which she 
had the loyal support of the association, 
with which she is so closely identified. 

The Silver Medal 

The silver medal was won by another 
association enthusiast, Mr. Harry Well- 
ington, the winner of the bronze medal in 
1914 and of first place in the 125-word 
class in the Federation contest in Decem- 
ber, 1915. Mr. Wellington’s experience is 
unique and a marked evidence of the value 
of association training in that for nearly 
two years he 
has had _ no 
shorthand work 
in connection 
with his office 
position. He 
keeps up with 
the progress of 
the system 
through the 
Gregg Writer, 
and he gets no 
dictation except 
through the 
Chicago G. S. 
A. He en- 
tered this contest without any spe- 
cial training or practice. Mr. Welling- 
ton is assistant manager of the sales de- 
partment of the Kleine Film Exchange, 
Chicago, and a hustling young business 





Marie Stnoer 
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man who is alive to the advantages of 
keeping up his shorthand skill. He 
realizes that many a man has owed his 
ability to take advantage of a big oppor- 
tunity to the fact that he was an expert 
shorthand writer. Mr. Wellington now 
holds bronze and silver medals, and ex- 
pects to get the gold medal some day to 
complete the set. 
The Bronze Medal 

Miss Marie Singer, the winner of the 
bronze medal, is a product of the night 
school of Gregg School, Chicago. She has 
had about four years’ stenographic ex- 
perience, and this is her first contest. She 
has already registered her determination 
to get into a speedier class before the next 
event. Her record is a commendable one— 
eight errors on 550 words, giving an ac- 
curacy percentage of 98.54, and a net rate 
of 108.4. This is the best record at this 
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rate ever made in the Chicago association. 

Miss Pearl Schultz also makes her con- 
test debut at this time. She receives a 
speed certificate with an accuracy record 
of 97.27%, which is a real achievement, 
though she views it only as a beginning. 

The chairman of this year’s contest com- 
mittee is Mr. Walter F. Nenneman, of the 
Gregg Publishing Company, and the read- 
ers, Mr. Fred H. Gurtler, Mr. H. A. Hagar 
end Mr. W. D. Wigent. 

To sum up, the Chicago contest this 
year gave an opportunity to three writers 
to better their previously established 
records, and to two writers to qualify for 
the first time. It established an association 
record for accuracy at two rates—150 and 
110 words a minute—and the most signifi- 
cant thing about all the contestants is that, 
for each of them, their records, excellent as 
they are, are only beginnings. 


oOo 
The New Jersey High School Shorthand Contest 


P MHE New Jersey High School Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association has 
established a reputation as one of 

the most progressive organizations of com- 
mercial teachers in the country. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that this body of high 
school instructors has recognized the 
stimulus which a contest affords and the 
value to be derived through giving 
students an opportunity to measure their 
work with the work of students in other 
schools. 

The first New Jersey High School 
Shorthand Contest was held in the Central 
High School, Newark, on Saturday, May 
20, at two o'clock. Considering the fact 
that this was the first contest of the kind 
held in the state, the number of entries 
was highly encouraging as indicative of the 
interest displayed. In all 130 pupils from 
sixteen high schools in the northern part of 
New Jersey took part in the contest. 

The material for dictation was straight 
solid matter of more than usual difficulty. 
The rates were 80, 90, 100, 110, 120 words 
a minute and the tests were each of five 
minutes’ duration. 

The awards were medals for individual 
records and a silk banner for the school 
making the best Record. There were 
two gold nmiedals, two silver medals, 


and thirty bronze medals awarded. 

The results, which were first publicly 
announced at the May dinner of the Gregg 
Shorthand Teachers’ Association, were a 
marked tribute to the work done by Mr. 
J.C. Evans and his assistants in the High 
School at Plainfield, N. J., where Gregg 
Shorthand has been taught for a number 
of years. Plainfield carried off the two 
gold medals and the school trophy. The 
students winning the first places are Viola 
Sebring and Ellen Shjarback. These 
young ladies transcribed the 110 words 
a minute dictation with four and five errors 
respectively. Students from the Plainfield 
school also won three bronze medals. 

Among the other schools making com- 
mendable records are the Dickinson High 
School, Jersey City, Central High School, 
Newark, and the high schools in East 
Orange, Harrison, Rahway, Passaic and 
Hackensack. 

The contest was ably managed and will 
undoubtedly become an annual event in 
the state. Credit for the success is due to 
the committee, which consisted of: Mr. E. 
L. Outwin, Chairman, Dickinson High 
School, Jersey City; Miss Emily L. Austin, 
East Orange; Mr. J. C. Evans, Plainfield; 
Mr. James Telfer, Central High School, 
Newark, 
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Toothbrushes and War 


(The key to this plete will be given next month.) 
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‘**Honesty and Fair Dealing”’ 


A New Interpretation of an Old Precept 


Rowe Company pays this eloquent and 


touching tribute to itself: 

The older teachers who knew us in the early 
days of our publishing business will recall our 
statement made at that time that we believed 
there was a place for a publishing business in 
this country that was conducted along old- 
fashioned lines of simple honesty and fair deal- 
ing with the public. We have never departed 
from that idea, and whatever reputation we 
have to-day, which has been twenty-two years 
in the making, has that principle for its basis. 


From this it will be clear that in the 
opinion of H. M. Rowe & Co., old Diogenes 
need not have any trouble in locating the 
one honest man in the publishing business 
—he can go to a certain office in Baltimore 
without waiting to get his lantern. 

This holier-than-thou attitude of the 
Rowe Company has been a source of good- 
natured comment and amusement among 
other publishers and teachers generally. 
There is, however, a limit to good nature, 
and we think it is reached when the very 
number of the Rowe house organ in which 
the above appreciation of its own “simple 
honesty and fair dealing” appeared, was 
accompanied by a sheet comparing out- 


I N its house organ for March, the H. M. 


lines in the so-called “Rowe Shorthand” 
with what were alleged to be correct out- 
lines in Gregg Shorthand, and under the 
comparison was this statement: “These 
words were taken at random from the 
Gregg text by a person who does not know 
Gregg Shorthand and who did not know 
why the selection was being made.” 

The selection of words was decid- 
edly peculiar, seeing that it was made by 
a person who did not know why the selec- 
tion was being made—but that is not im- 
portant. The significant thing is that some 
of these words alleged to be “taken at 
random from the Gregg text,” ARE NOT 
TO BE FOUND IN ANY TEXT-BOOK 
OF GREGG SHORTHAND. 

Is any further comment needed as to 
the “old-fashioned lines of simple honesty 
and fair dealing” practiced by the H. M. 
Rowe Company where Gregg Shorthand is 
concerned? All recent issues of the Rowe 
house organ have contained attacks on 
Gregg Shorthand and unscrupulous mis- 
representations of it, but for personal rea- 
sons we have paid no attention to them, 
merely regretting the fact that the Rowe 
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Company has felt it necessary to descend 
to such methods. 

The case we have quoted is so flagrant 
that, in justice to ourselves, to the system 
and to the schools using it, we feel obliged 
to make a vigorous protest. We do not 
object to the Rowe Company attempting 
to exploit the so-called “Rowe Shorthand” 
by making comparisons with Gregg Short- 
hand, or in any other legitimate way, so 
long as the comparisons are honest and the 
statements accompanying them are truth- 
ful. The Rowe Company will have enough 
trouble and expense trying to promote a 
five-position system at this late day with- 
out rendering the task more difficult by 
resorting to tactics that will be condemned 
by every right-thinking teacher, and which 
have already alienated some of their best 
friends. If the Rowe Company cherishes 
the belief that it can galvanize the McKee 
‘New Rapid Shorthand” into even the ap- 
pearance of life by changing its name to 
“Rowe Shorthand,” and vigorously adver- 
tising it, there can be no reasonable objec- 
tion on the part of any publisher or anyone 
else. Indeed, all publishers of bookkeep- 
ing texts are earnestly hoping that the 
Rowe Company will continue to spend its 
time and money in that direction. We 
simply serve notice that in the future we 
shall not continue our policy of ignoring 
any misrepresentations or false statements 
they make about Gregg Shorthand. This 
is a case where the principles of “old- 
fashioned simple honesty and fair dealing 
with the public” professed but not prac- 
ticed—by the H. M. Rowe Company—at 
least in regard to shorthand, would pay 
good dividends, if given a trial. 


oOo 
Worth Thinking About 


N connection with our remarks on “The 
Application of Modern Efficiency 
Principles to the Teaching of Short- 

hand,” printed in last month’s issue of 
this magazine, we are reminded that we 
read a paper at the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association in 1900 advocating 
the introduction of shorthand penmanship 
as a part of the regular course of study. 
For some years we kept on hammering at 
that idea, but the response was not very 
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encouraging. It is true that a few en- 
thusiastic teachers introduced shorthand 
penmanship exercises in their classroom 
work with very gratifying results, but they 
were very few, indeed. At the present 
time teachers of shorthand seem to 
be in a much more receptive mood 
towards the introduction of shorthand 
penmanship. The explanation may be that 
at the time the idea was presented—-sixteen 
years ago—most of the teachers were “con- 
verts” from the old geometric style, and 
the close connection between our system 
and ordinary writing in its fundamental 
basis was not wholly apparent to them, or 
it may be they had not at that time ac- 
quired the executional ability to give such 
exercises. In the past decade an army of 
young teachers have come into the work, 
who have been trained from the first to 
write Gregg Shorthand, and are therefore 
able to give the penmanship exercises with 
skill and confidence. For that reason we 
have more encouragement to proceed with 
the advocacy of daily drills in shorthand 
penmanship than we had sixteen years ago. 

To stimulate thought about the value of 
the penmanship feature of shorthand, we 
reprint the summary of the advantages to 
be derived from such a daily penmanship 
drill with which we concluded our paper at 
the 1900 E. C. T. A. convention: 

The advantages of a daily shorthand pen- 
manship drill may be briefly summed up as 
follows: 

It relieves the monotony of ordinary routine 
dictation and by keeping the student interested 
in his work insures more certain and rapid 
progress. 

It enables him to overcome speedily the de- 
liberate habits imposed—and rightfully im- 
posed—upon him in forming the characters in 
the early stages of the work. 

It promotes harmony between the mental 
and physical actions in shorthand writing, the 
hand being trained to respond more promptly 
to the thought transmitted to it from the brain. 

It leads the student to study the individual 
peculiarities of his writing and by familiarizing 
him with the modifications which outlines un- 
dergo when rapidly written, enables him to 
acquire greater fluency in reading. 

It teaches him to control the unnecessary 
movements of the hand and to acquire know!l- 
edge in this direction that might otherwise 
come to him only after years of actual work. 

It compels a student who has a sluggish or 
awkward method of writing to realize by com- 
parison that the fault is with himself and not 
with the teacher or the system he writes. 
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It trains him to make rapid transitions be- 
tween words, to move easily and rapidly from 
the end of one line to the beginning of the 
next, and from page to page. 

It gives him a swiftness of action that is 
carried into all the other writing. 

It shortens the time required to attain pro- 
ficiency in shorthand and thus allows more time 
to be given to typewriting, spelling, punctua- 
tion, ete. 

Lastly, it promotes a spirit of emulation and 
inspires the student with greater confidence in 
his teacher. oO ° 

Brevities 

One of the finest pieces of shorthand 
work which we have seen in a long time 
has been sent us by Miss Inez Slater, in- 
structor in Gregg Shorthand in the State 
Normal School at Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
The work consists of the shorthand ver- 
sion of ‘““Immensee,” the English transla- 
tion of Theodore Storm’s charming story. 
The style, both from the shorthand and 
the typographic standpoints, is excellent. 
These students have undoubtedly gained 
much benefit from the preparation of these 
attractive little books. 

ae @ 

At the meetings of the Bay section of 
the State Teachers’ Association, San Fran- 
cisco, held April 17, 18, 19, 20, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: 

President—E. E. Washburn, John C. 
Fremont High School, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 

Vice-President—W. S. Stone, Mill 
Valley Polytechnic High School, Mill 
Valley, California. 

Secretary—Harriet Mason, Technical 
High School, Oakland, California. 

* _ * 

At a meeting of the San Juan Gregg 
Shorthand Association held on May 19 at 
the Young Men's Christian Association 
Building, it was unanimously decided by 
those present that the following officers be 
elected for the Association for the associa- 
tion year commencing June 1, 1916. 

President——Mr. Carlos R. Rossi. 

Honorary President—Mr. Ward C. Mce- 
Croskey, Principal of the Central High 
School. 


Vice-President Miss Pura Blanco 
Morales. 

Secretary—Mr. Philip J. Christensen. 

Treasurer—Miss Rosa E.. Axtmayer. 
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Obituary 


J. Walter Earle 


EATH has dimmed another of the 
ID shining lights of the great type- 

writer firmament. At his home in 
New York, June 22d, Mr. J. Walter Earle, 
formerly president of the Remington 
Typewriter Company, passed away. No 
figure stood out stronger in the history of 
the writing machine from its very inception 
than that of Mr. Earle. 

Born at Jacksonville, N. Y., August 31, 
1854, he was educated in the public schools 
at Ithaca, and at the age of fifteen went 
to work as office boy in Cornell University. 
At the same time he entered the classes at 
Cornell. However, he left the university 
after a year and entered the express busi- 
ness at Ithaca, in which business he met 
Mr. Walter O. Wyckoff, who was to be- 
come one of the members of the famous 
firm of Wyckoff, Seamans & ‘Benedict. 
Mr. Earle entered Mr. Wyckoff’s employ 
selling the old No. 1 Remington in the 
western part of the state of New York. 

In 1879 Mr. Earle went to Philadelphia 
as manager of the Remington business in 
that city, thén owned by the Fajrbanks 
Scale Company. He remained in Phila- 
delphia as manager ten years, and from 
there he went to London as general man- 
ager of the Remington Company for Great 
Britain. Eleven years he remained in this 
position and for two years longer as gen- 
eral director of all Remington business in 
Europe 

While in Europe Mr. Earle was the 
recipient of many honors not purely com- 
mercial. In 1898 he was elected president 
of the American Society of London, and 
for services to the Khedive of Egypt he 
had conferred upon him the Egyptian 
Order of the Medjidie. 

He returned to the United States in 
1902, and the following year became 
second vice-president of the Union Type- 
writer Company, now the Remington 
Typewriter Company. He was elected 
president in 1911, in which office he con- 
tinued until ill-health forced him to retire 
less than a year ago. 

Mr. Earle is survived by a widow, Mrs. 
Rita Carr Farle and by three sons, Charles 


W., Harold A. and Donald W. 
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HOW TO BECOME A 
MEMBER OF THE 0. A. 
T.: Junior Membership: 
Open to students of type- 
writing who have not yet 
attained a speed of forty 
words per minute, and who 
are being trained from 
Rational Typewriting. 

Senior Membership: Open 
to all who are interested 
in producing practical, ar- 
tistic work of a high order on the typewriter, 
and who can write at the rate of forty words 
per minute for ten minutes, deducting five 
words from the total for each error. 

Junior Test: Each month certain sheets are 
designated in Rational Typewriting to be sub- 
mitted as a test. The sheets must be mailed 
flat. 

Senior Test: At the end of this article the 
Senior test for the current month will be found. 
Each part of it should be typed on separate 
sheets of paper, using your best judgment on 
the arrangement, display, etc., and mailed to 
this office flat. Tests may be practiced as often 
as desired but only one specimen should be 
sent in. 

Time Limit: All tests must be in this office 
by the fifteenth of the month following publi- 
cation. 

Fee: An examination fee of twenty-five 
cents should accompany each test; Junior mem- 








bers pay no additional fee to become Seniors. 
Certificates: A beautiful, artistic certificate 
admitting you into the fellowship of this select 
company of typists is mailed to those whose 
papers are accepted. 
Awards Appreciated 
F there are any who read this magazine 
| who have not tried for membership 
as yet in this Order, we feel sure the 
determination to try would come to them 
could they but see the beautiful certificates 
and pins with which those who are success- 
ful are rewarded. These awards seem 
from the expressions of opinion we have 
received, to exceed all expectations. 
Miss Gertrude Lehman, La Grange, II1., 
writes: 
I have seen the O. 


A. T. certificates and I 
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A Clearing-house of Ideas for Typists and Office 
Seuss 7. McNamara, 24 E. 28th St. New York, to whom 
all communications relating to this 
addressed. 
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The only way I shall 
trying, so that is what I am 


think they are beautiful. 
get one is by 
doing. 

And the story is completed when we say 
that Miss Lehman passed both tests. 

Mrs. Mollie Abshire, of the Butte High 
School, Butte, Montana, has written: 

The certificates and pins were received by 
the Junior members in my class, and they are 
very proud of them. The pins were a great 
incentive to others in the class to try to become 
members, so they might have the privilege of 
wearing one of them. 

Similar letters have been received from 
a great number of other teachers and stu- 
dents. Everyone who sees the beautiful 
gold pin, says it is the finest thing of its 
kind. Then why not get one? Just try 
the tests at the end of the article—do your 
best and then await results. 


Keep in Good Form 

Every type of work requiring skill de- 
mands constant practice. The pianist who 
hopes to keep his mastery of the keyboard 
and musical technique must be regular in 
his exercises, and not only that but he finds 
it important to neglect none of the different 
executions ; the baseball player must prac- 
tice regularly to keep in trim; even the 
cashier whose fingers develop astonishing 
nimbleness in handling money will stumble 
and get things all tangled up should he 
leave off his particular work for any length 
of time. The point here is that stenog- 
raphers in office work usually find that de- 
mand is made upon them only along one 
line; they are asked to get out so many 
letters a day. The result is that they lose 
the art of doing other kinds of typewriting 
work. The O. A. T. tests furnish an op- 
portunity for such stenographers to keep in 
trim, to keep their typewriting efficiency if 
they will only try them. 

One who does not. believe in rusting 
through lack of practice is Miss Ruby D. 
Boyer, Clarinda, Ia., who writes: 
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I am very much interested in the work of 
the Order of Artistic Typists. I have very 
little work outside of the regular letters, so 
feel that this is a good opportunity to get in 
practice on other forms of work. 


Certificates at Commencement 
Many teachers have written in saying 
that the members of their class who have 
earned their certificates will receive them 
with their diplomas at the Commencement 
exercises. ‘This seems to us a good prac- 
tice; special, strenuous effort put forth to 
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Findlay Business Training School, Findlay 
Ohio. 

Morse High School, Bath, Maine. 

El Paso High Sehool, Fl Paso, Texas. 

St. Agnes School, St. Paul, Minn. 

Idaho Technical Institute, Pocatello, Idaho. 

Evanston Township High School, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Marysville High School, Marysville, Kansas. 


These schools have succeeded in inter- 
esting their pupils in the ideals for which 
the O. A. T. stands, and interest in a mat- 
ter of this kind is half the battle. It robs 
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baving developed a typewriting speed of forty words 
a minute or more for ten minutes, with a bigh degree | 
of accuracy, and, further, baving passed the O. A. T. 
Senior Test which requires exceptional skill in ac- 
curate and artistic arrangement of matter, io therefore 
awarded this Certificate of Membership in the Order 


of Artistic Typists. 
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win one of these certificates and num-_ the task of all drudgery and makes it a 





bered among the inner circle of typists de- 
serves public recognition. And_ these 
schools have found the awarding of such 
certificates a great stimulus. 


Sets Received 
Some of the schools that have sent in 
the best sets of a dozen or more papers in 


the last twe months are: 
Fall River School of Commerce, Fall River, 
Mass. 


pleasure. 
Important Suggestions 
The Examiners report that many papers 
are handed in with unclean type. Smudgy, 
blotched work cannot be accepted; if those 
who are tempted to use a dirty machine 
will bear this in mind, it is more than prob- 
able that they will save postage. 
Please get your papers in the mail on 
time. A whole month is given to get the 
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work done but that is no reason why it 
should be postponed until the last minute. 
The papers must be in our office by the 
fifteenth of the following month or else 
someone is due for a disappointment. 


Junior Tests 
To qualify for Junior membership sub- 
mit the following: 
Fifth Lesson, Second Exercise. 
Seventh Lesson, Second Exercise. 
Ninth Lesson, Third Exercise. 
Eleventh Lesson, First Exercise. 
Senior Tests 
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According to the census of 1900, the popu- 
lation of the states named was divided as 
follows: New York, whites 7,156,881, negroes 
99,232, Chinese 7,170, Japanese 354, Indians 
5,257; Pennsylvania, whites 6,141,664, negroes 
156,845, Chinese 1,927, Japanese 40, Indians 
1,689; Massachusetts, whites 2,769,764, negroes 
31,974, Chinese 2,968, Japanese 53, Indians 587; 
Connecticut, whites 892,424, negroes 15,226, 
Chinese 599, Japanese 18, Indians 153; New 
Jersey, whites 1,812,317, negroes 69,844, Chi- 
nese 1,393, Japanese 52, Indians 63; Delaware, 
whites 153,977, negroes 30,697, Chinese 51, Jap- 
anese 1, Indians 9; Maryland, whites 952,424, 
negroes 235,064, Chinese 544, Japanese 9, In 
dians 3. 





Write the following let- 
ter on page 844 x 11. 
Messrs. Cooper & Rogers, 

416 University Place, 
Newton, Kansas. 

Gentlemen: We have your 
valued order of the 29th 
inst. which we have entered 
for prompt attention. We 
understand that style “A” 
take-up boxes are wanted | 
and that one end of each 
25x2 7-16 shaft is to be key- 
seated for coupling. The 
last item calling for 10 ft. 
No. 62 chain bits we inter- 
pret as ordinary link belt- 
ing. With many thanks, we 
are, Yours truly. 


Tabulate the following, 
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The Letter That Lands the Job 


azine reaches those who are in- 
terested in this article, we hope 
that many of them will have made use of 
the suggested forms of application printed 
in the last issue, and that they will have 
landed their job. If such is the case, do 
not forget that you are to send us a card 
saying that letter No. 1, 2 or whatever one 
it was succeeded in getting an interview for 
you. Let us all do our share in trying 
these letters out. 
Some General Criticisms 
Quite a batch of the letters of applica- 
tion came in handwriting. This gives rise 
to the question, “When should a letter of 
application be pen-written?” It would 


B’ the time this number of the mag- 


seem that a pen-written letter is justified 
in two cases: when the applicant is an ex- 
cellent penman; or when the advertise- 
ment distinctly states that a good penman 


is desired. Except in these two conditions 
it will be well to show what you can do 
on the typewriter in making your applica- 
tion. 

Probably the fault which was most gen- 
eral in all the letters was that of over- 
working the capital letter I, especially at 
the beginning of paragraphs. It takes 
from the appearance of the letter and 
frequently creates a false impression if 
e *~ paragraph begins with “I.” At 
least it shows lack of variety. Just a little 
thought and care will enable you to recast 
your sentences so that these I’s do not 
stand out so prominently. 

Some of the applicants make a practice 
of inclosing a stamped envelope. This is of 
very questionable value. It is intended as 
a courtesy on the part of the applicant but 
it frequently is interpreted as an attempt 
to render it an obligation for the advertiser 
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to reply. Some men vesent this; and be- 
sides, the stamp is a small matter since he 
does not have to answer all the letters. 
Others inclose the stamped envelope in the 
hope that the recipient will be impressed 
with the applicant's thoughtfulness, or per- 
haps his serupulousness, and decide that 
such a person is the one he wants. Alas! 
Too often, the mail, particularly this kind 
of mail, is turned over to an office boy to 
open and the stamp which is inclosed does 
not reach its mark. A stamped envelope 
may have better success. But on the 
whole, there is little to be said in favor of 
inclosing a stamp or a stamped envelope. 

An error which stood out clearly in many 
of the letters was that of claiming too 
much. Most employers are skeptical of 
the ability of most beginners and when 
they read an application which promises to 
do all sorts of things in first-class manner, 
they are likely to discount more than usual, 
and the applicant is passed by. 

Two applicants showed some originality 
in making their applications by inclosing 
their photographs. While there was dis- 
played some originality in this, we doubt 
if it would make much of an impression, 
unless of course the photograph was of the 
right kind, possessing the requisite beauty, 
and the recipient the necessary susceptibil- 
ities. But, on the whole, a photograph is 
still too personal a thing to be used in this 
way. It may be all right for a matrimonial 
venture, but it lacks proving power as to 
the efficiency of a stenographer. Add to 
this that one of those who submitted a 
photo had this statement in the letter: “I 
am a girl eighteen years old, etc.”” Here 
were the photo, the statement, and the 
signature offered as proof that the ap- 
plicant was of the gentler sex. 


Beware of technical terms. Many ap- 
plicants load up their letters with school 
expressions that are not understood at all 
by prospective employers. Most men do 
not know what your speed is when you 
claim to write one hundred twenty-five 
words a minute. Most men do not know at 
what rate of speed they dictate. It is quite 
useless for an applicant to state that he 
has a speed of one hundred words a minute 
on “new matter.” The reader of the letter 
probably cannot distinguish between the 
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new and the old; it has not entered his 
mind that there is any such thing as “old 
matter.” It is much better to place your 
ability before a man in terms that he can 
understand. He knows what you mean 
if you say “I can write accurately and 
neatly fifty one-page letters a day.” 

There is a type of letter which is marked 
by flippancy. In an effort to appear orig- 
inal in expression, the writers lose the 
dignity and tone that should characterize 
the letter of application. They do not dis- 
tinguish between the tone of such a letter, 
and that of the circular sales letter. “If 
you think I am the person you want call 
up Blank 982 and make an appointment 
for a personal interview” sounds as if the 
tables were turned and the stenographer 
was choosing her employer. “Every word 
I spell is in the dictionary” may possibly 
suggest an applicant that is likely to be a 
little “fresh.” It must be remembered 
that your letter must be written with the 
reader in view, and that it is better to be 
less original than to create a wrong im- 
pression where it is going to do most harm. 

Another type of letter that needs some 
comment is the one in which the writer 
feels it necessary to take a fall out of the 
“average stenographer.” When one talks 
in a slighting way of the “average sten- 
ographer” he merely gives an impetus to 
a prejudice against a class of workers to 
which he belongs; it is not tactful, to say 
the least. 

About Salutations 

The advertisement in answer to which 
these letters of application were written 
was of the type known as the’“blind” ad- 
vertisement because the identity of the ad- 
vertiser was not given. Many firms use this 
kind of advertisement because they do not 
wish to be bothered with the calls of a great 
number of applicants at their place of busi- 
ness. For even though applicants are di- 
rected to apply only by letter, there will be 
many to disregard the direction; they think 
they can secure an advantage by a personal 
call. Usually they are disappointed. In 
answering “blind’’ advertisements, appli- 
cants are frequently at a loss to know how 
to address the advertiser, not being able to 
tell whether the advertiser is a man, a 
woman, or a company. 
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Some maintain that the proper way to 
begin your letter is to address it “To whom 
it may concern.”” Others state that it needs 
no salutation at all; just start right in out- 
lining your qualifications. However, this 
matter should not present any difficulty; 
either of the standard salutations will 
answer. The use of “Dear Sir” or “Gen- 
tlemen” cannot be criticised. 


Introductory Paragraphs 


The opening paragraph in your letter is 
one of the most important ones, if not the 
most important. In it you must try to 
secure and maintain the reader's attention 
and interest. In order to do this it is 
necessary to vary the form somewhat from 
the usual, and since eight out of ten letters 
of application begin with the old stereo- 
typed form “Seeing your advertisement, 
etc.,”” this is not a very difficult task. Here 
are some of the typical introductory para- 
graphs submitted: 

1. You advertised for a Stenographer and 
Typist—a well-trained beginner. That is what 
Iam. Try me! 

2. If you want a bright beginner, you want 


me, 

3. Do you want a good stenographer and 
typist? If you do, call Morton 1141 for an 
appointment for a personal interview. 

4. I would like to apply for the position 
advertised in the World yesterday. 

5. In reply to your advertisement for a 
stenographer and typist I would like very much 
to be considered. 

6. In to-day’s World I noticed your adver- 
tisement calling for the services of a stenogra- 
pher. 

These paragraphs may be grouped into 
two classes: the three first may be consid- 
ered somewhat radical; the remaining 
three, conservative. In the radical type of 
opening paragraph there is an obvious ef- 
fort to get attention; a striving for origi- 
nality; an attempt to say that which will 
differentiate the letter from others and 
jog the attention of the reader. There 
is no doubt that these sentences succeed 
in doing this. But on the other hand, the 
paragraph should be designed not merely 
to get attention but to hold it, and there 
is a possibility that the reader may inter- 
pret the expression as boastfulness, or 
overconfidence. Then there is a feeling of 
bluntness in them. Of course, the third 


paragraph errs in asking the question. 
Since the person has advertised for a 
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stenographer, there is little necessity for 
asking if he wants one. 

The conservative paragraphs are the old- 
style form in which the writer felt it in- 
cumbent to state just where the advertise- 
ment was seen. As a general rule, it is 
unnecessary to give this information, as 
employers seeking for a stenographer have 
not been compelled to advertise in more 
than one paper, although they may have to 
advertise more than once to get one that is 
satisfactory. Since the information serves 
no useful purpose, it had better be men- 
tioned only incidentally or not at all. 
After reading a few of the letters, the 
reader will just glance at the beginning and 
skip the first paragraph. 

There is no reason why you should not 
start your story in the introductory para- 
graph. 

In reply to your advertisement for a ste- 
nographer, I would say that I am seventeen 
years of age, and have just finished a two- 
year commercial course in the Kearny High 
School, N. J. 

This paragraph might be more forceful 
if changed so as to eliminate the set form 
at the beginning. “In my course in the 
Kearny High School, from which I grad- 
uated in June, I specialized in stenog- 
raphy, typewriting, and office training, and 
I feel I am the well-trained beginner for 
whom you are looking.” 

I have just completed my stenographic 
course and wish to submit my qualifications 
for your approval. 

This paragraph gets away from the 
usual ones and it is simple and direct. Its 
simplicity and directness have a certain 
appeal. However, it might be possible to 
incorporate some of the necessary informa- 


tion of the letter. 

My stenographic course at Heald’s Business 
College has just been completed, and I wish to 
submit the following qualifications: 

The above paragraph catches the inter- 
est and leads directly to the main part of 
the letter. 

Please consider me an applicant for the 
position which you advertised in this morning’s 
World. 

This is the conservative type of para- 
graph but an improvement over the usual 
one beginning with the participle “Hav- 
ing” or “Seeing.” 

I am a young man, twenty years of age, 
and have just graduated from Drake College, 
where I completed, etc. 
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In the above paragraph, the writer goes 
directly to the point and begins to tell his 
story. 

Many writers clip the advertisement 
from the paper and paste it on their letter, 
or reproduce the advertisement at the top 
of the page and then use an opening para- 
graph like this: 

In reply to the above advertisement may 
I submit the following qualification: 

This form makes it unnecessary to state 


° 
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anything about the advertisement in its 
particulars, and enables the writer to get 
right into his application. 


Presenting Your Qualifications 
In the next number we shall consider the 
best form of presenting your qualifications 
for a position. In the meantime, do not 
forget to try out some of the letters repro- 
duced in last month’s issue and let us hear 
with what success you meet. 


New Departure in Typewriting Contests 


ness College Association, compris- 

ing twenty-two commercial schools, 
held its first typewriting contest. These 
progressive commercial schools have as- 
sociated for the purpose of helping each 
other to attain greater efficiency in the 
work that they are striving to do, and 
the inauguration of these contests is the 
first step towards improving the typewrit- 
ing of their students. 

The material for the contest was sent 
to each school taking part from the of- 
fice of the president in Providence; the 
test was given to those who wished to 
try their hand at it in the schoo! in which 
they were registered as students, and the 
best papers were selected from each school 
and submitted to the judges. Twenty 
students were chosen for mention accord- 
ing to their records. First place was ob- 
tained by Miss Annie W. Davis, of the 
Dover Business College, Dover, N. H., 
with a vecord of 74.7 words per minute 
for ten minutes. Second place was taken 


O April 26, the New England Busi- 


by Miss Amy Fahlstrom, Child’s Business 
College, Providence, with 73.2 words. Of 
the first twenty names on the list, Child’s 
Business College was credited with four, 
which was an excellent showing. Other 
institutions that succeeded in getting hon- 
orable mention were the Norwich Business 
College, New London Business College, 
Lawrence Commercial School, which suc- 
ceeded in getting three names on the list, 
Salem Commercial School, Haverhill Busi- 
ness College, Worcester Business Insti- 
tute, Nashua Business College, Cambridge 
Business College, Woonsocket Business 
School, Fisher Business College, and Bay 
Path Institute. 

The association contemplates holding 
another contest in the near future. ‘The 
members feel that the contest has de- 
veloped much interest in typewriting and 
brought about a healthy rivalry among the 
students. The example of the New Eng- 
land Business College Association could 
be profitably imitated in other parts of 
the country. 


@ 
Salt Lake City Typewriting Contest 


ITH an average speed of 120 
W words a minute, Clarence D. 
Bills, Rational typist, of River- 


ton, Utah, won the Annual Inter-moun- 


tion of the Utah State Typewriters’ Asso- 
ciation. His accuracy was more than a 
hundred per cent better than that of his 
nearest competitor. Mr. Bills also won the 


tain Open Typewriti.: Contest held at Utah State Open Championship with ~ 
Salt Lake City, May 1: under the direc- speed of 120 words a minute net. 
Name City Machine Net Spee 
Florence V. Rhoade; Salt Lake City Rem. 82 
Mary West Salt Lake City Rem. 78 
Lois Gibson Park City High School Rem. 61 
V. S. Morrison Salt Lake City Und. 61 
Glennie Weiner Salt Lake City Rem. 54 
Verna Greene Salt Lake City Rem. 52 
Fay Davis Salt Lake City Rem. 52 


THE 


Miss Rhoades also won the Inter-moun- 
tain School Contest with a net speed of 82 
Miss Lois Gibson, of 


words a minute. 
Park City High 
School, won the First- 
Year High School 
Contest with a speed 
of 61 words a minute 
net. John Towey, Ra- 
tional typist, of the 
Park City High 
School, won the Sec- 
ond-Year Contest with 
a speed of 74 words a 
minute, second place 
going to Ruth Baxter, 
of Park City, with a 
speed of 62. In the 
Third-Year High 
School Contest, George 
B. Stanley, of Park 
City High School, 
off with high 


came 


honors, writing 82 words a minute. 
First-Year Contest was 
those who had not used the typewiter 
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prior to September, 
Year C 
the typewriter prior to September, 1914; 
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1915; the Second- 
ontest, to those who had not used 


and the Third-Year 
Contest, prior to Sep- 
tember, 1913. The 
winners above men- 
tioned are out of a 
class of twenty-five at 
the Park City, Utah, 
High School, and be- 
sides winning these 
contests have won six 
Remington gold med- 
als and nine certifi- 
cates. They are all 
students of Rational 
Typewriting. Mr. F. 
J. Walkingshaw, of 
Park City High 
School, writes us that 
the best speed attained 
this year by this 
school was reached by 


John Towey, who wrote for fifteen min- 


to 


OQ 


utes with 
words a minute. 


four errors and a net of 100 


List of New O. A. T. Members 





ARKANSAS Lottie Eadie 
Carroll Ingle Anna _ English 
* Beatrice English 
_ CALIFORNIA ~— Ruth Frank 
George M. Scilacci Esther Gustafson 
CANADA Margaret Heerens 
Marguerite DeRoche Ralph Hipp 
Clara Gillis Carl Huebner 
Marie James 


Marguerite Kinch 


ILLINOIS 
Mary Airth 
Alfrida Anderson 
Etta Blackburn 
Margaret Carlson 
Walter Caspers 
Howard Chandler 
Russell Chandler 
August Czadek 
Agnes Daleiden 
Neal B. Dunbar 


ARIZONA 
Lester Quinn 

CALIFORNIA 
H. E. Brunelle 
Florence Burns 
May L. Smith 
Elsie C. Soens 
F. H. Soper 

CANADA 
Marguerite DeRoche 
Clara Gillis 
Marguerite Kinch 

CoLoraADo 
Teresa V. Fackerell 


Helen Jennings 
Arthur Moecher 
Nellie Nelson 
Lena Nickels 
Herbert Payne 
Mable Raymond 
A. T. Scheurmann 
Elizabeth Schomer 
Harold Schultz 
Mildred Seefurth 
Eleanor Snyder 
Frank Spoden 


Dist. or CoLuMBIA 
R. F. Keefe 
S. Franklin Levy 


ILLINOIS 
Lillian Eadie 
Sylvia Hall 
Elizabeth W. Hill 
Frank E. Hilton 
Kenneth Jenks 
Doris Johnson 
Gladys Johnson 
Francis Nilles 
Margaret Perry 
Lucille Roberts 


Junior Division 


Norman Thompson 
Agnes Twiggs 
Charles Voss 
Evelyn Webster 


INDIANA 
W. F. Conlin 
Wm. S. Schmidt 

KENTUCKY 


Helen Brungs 
Margaret Feldmann 
Marie Ratchford 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Donat Cardinal 
Anna Delaney 
Margaret >kehan 
> A. Whitehouse 

MICHIGAN 
William Joelson 
Clara H. Reed 


Senior Division 
Iowa 


Frank E. Day 
Myrtle Stidley 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Arnold B. Harris 
Doris L. Jewett 
Eleanor Palme 
Hermine Palme 
Helen Ray 
Teresa Rodrigues 
Ruth L. Rooks 
Mary M. Scanlon 
Alice Sweeney 


Mabel E. Rodgers 


MINNESOTA Ruth E. Wilkens 


Rufina Gardner 


Agnes Jungwirth 
Edith Lundquist 
Marie Micko 
Rose Schneider 


NEBRASKA 
Louis Knobbs 
Clyde C. Wells 

New Jersey 
James N. Bennett 
Garry Gnade 
Walter Kalb 
Fdna Ryland 


Lester C. Zabriskie 
New York 
Mary T. Morgan 


Elizabeth C. Regan 


MontTANA 
Leana Freeberg 

NEBRASKA 
Odina Bourdeau 
Florence Julich 
Agnes Kurtz 
New HAMPSHIRE 
Gertrude Collins 
Eva Daoust 

New Jersey 
Helen B. Carstens 
Josephine M. Ciardi 
Theodore K. Gish 


OKLAHOMA 
Margaret Nicholson 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Florence May Bernet 
Helen Fenstermacher 
Jennie M. Hain 
Elma M. Hazen 
Clara E Scheck 


West VIRGINIA 
C. H, Alexander 
Olah Hoke 
Jennie Nearman 


WISCONSIN 
Adele Hoppel 
Hazel Thomas 


Helene Hartmann 
Celia E.. Kyte 
Larsine M. Lassen 
Marion Lewis 
Anna McNally 
Mildred Moody 
Marjorie I, Ostman 
Arthur N. Pancoast 
Evelyn K. Raymond 
Sophie Shuman 
Ida Snyder 

Aise Swierstra 


Peter J. Van Riper 
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New York Marie Decker Martha E. Powell PENNSYLVANIA Soutu DAKoTA 
Victor S. Houghton Hellen M. Foster B. H. Reissig Helen L. Camphbe! Leopold Ell - 
William Klausner Martha L. Jacobs Margaret M. Ricker Sohn Potteiner -copols wei 
William Rosenberg liene Kimberly Fdna M. Wilson Paul P. Shenfelder Henry L. Gross 

' O Katherine Kunz Charles G. Young 2 

— Mary O. Mason OKLAHOMA Ruope Istanp VIRGINIA 
Goldie Ruth Bair Helen C. Oliver J. H. Langston Kurwin R. Boyes Elise S. Fitzwilson 
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Save Your Rags 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 24 E. 28th St., New York City, to whom 
all communications relating to this department should be addressed. Answers 
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Helping to Level the Peaks and Fill Up tt the 1e Valleys 


‘6 ONEY in Peaks and Valleys” is 
M the title of an illuminating art- 
icle by James Collins in a recent 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Collins, “Every line of busi- 
ness has its peaks and valleys of demand to 
overcome. Leveling the peaks of busy times 
and filling up the valley. of slack seasons 
is one of the biggest problems of business. 
It is also an opportunity; for the more sta- 
ble a business can be made by skillful ad- 
justments, the lower the overhead expenses, 
the steadier the work for employees, the 
better the profits, dividends, sales and 
wages. Many of these peaks and valleys 
are rooted in the eccentricities of our 
planet, such as day and night, summer and 
winter, seed time and harvest, but others 
are based on habits of the public and these 
can be modified by persuading the public 
to modify its habits as well as by training 
employees to rise to the peak emergencies 
and surmount them with reserve energy 
and skill.” 

And it is the problem of a peak emer- 
gency which confronts the stenographer 
who sent us this question: 

27. Much has been said and written of the 
girl who works just to closing hour and 
watches the clock. Might not something also 
be said of the oe ow who allows or ex- 
pects his stenographer to work late or even- 
ings, and then wonders why they cannot do 
efficient work after a month or two of this 
outside work? 

The solution of that problem is indeed 
one of the biggest difficulties of modern 
business. It can be handled only through 
the co-operation of employees and execu- 
tives. It is not so often what the employer 
“allows or expects” in the line of overtime 
work, as what the business demands. The 


modern employer does not want or expect 
any work which has an injurious effect up- 
on the physical well being of his employee. 


He recognizes that the good will and the 
physical fitness of those who work for him 
are among his most valuable assets and he 
welcomes suggestions as to how to retain 
the one and conserve the other. Great cor- 
porations are spending large sums of 
money in providing for the happiness and 
well being of their employees and they con- 
sider it a good investment. An organiza- 
tion with limited resources cannot do as 
much, but it can often make this up in 
other ways. 

The following letter was written by a 
stenographer to Miss Jessie Roberts, the 
editor of the “Girls Who Work,” in the 
New York Globe. It puts the overworked 
stenographer’s side of the case convinc- 
ingly. Letters like this will help employ- 
ers to see the matter from the stenograph- 
er’s view point. 

“Dear Miss Roberts—I have been read- 
ing with interest the letter you printed 
from a stenographer who had broken down 
through overwork, and I want to concur 
heartily with what she says. 

“There is far too much overtime work 
expected of stenographers. They are en- 
gaged for certain hours at a certain salary, 
and then are calmly given extra work to do 
that will total into hours each week; hours 
they need for health and rest. 

“I believe that every stenographer 
should be paid for overtime work, and that 
the way to get this money is for each girl 
who takes a position to have it understood 
from the beginning. When the salary is 
agreed upon, and the office hours explained, 
it should be explained by her that if work 
is given her to do that will keep her after 
those hours she shall be paid so much per 
hour. 

“T don’t think she should be asked to do 
overtime work, even with pay, since it is 


bad for a girl's health to be kept so long 
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at her desk. And I feel pretty sure that 
if the employer knew he had to pay for 
this extra work he would manage to get his 
letters dictated earlier and would discover 
that the evening hours were not meant for 
work, even when a mere stenographer was 
to be considered. 

“Of course, the trouble is to get the ste- 
nographers all to insist on this piece of 
justice. But let us be sure of this: If 
there is going to be improvement in the 
situation it must be the stenographers who 
work the improvement, for it won't be the 
employers. Sincerely yours. 

“ANOTHER STENOGRAPHER.” 


To which Miss Roberts’ comment is: 

“The above seems fair. What 
other stenographers to suggest?” 

Mary Fanton Roberts, the editor of The 
Craftsman wrote an article not long ago 
for the Sunday edition of the New York 
Tribune in which she told how she manages 
her housekeeping in fifteen minutes a day. 
The secret of her method is systematiza- 
tion, and in her conclusion she tells how 
she applies the same principles to her office 
work. She says: 

“IT have never had any training for 
housekeeping; I do not know much about it. 
In fact I had no ability to systematize work 
until I learned it in a business office, but it 
seems to me that system is the same in 
every department of life; kindness is the 
same, and interest and sympathy are the 
same. I find my business office as easy to 
manage as my home. I find the same in- 
terest and affection through the various de- 
partments that I work with every day that 
I do with the people I am in contact with 
in my house. 

“Tt seems to me that the secret of the 
whole thing is a real understanding of 
human nature, a profound belief in the 
goodness of humanity and a real affection 
for human beings and added to this a belief 
in the wisdom of elimination, a liking for 
system and a humorous attitude toward all 
shortcomings, including my own.” 

This is the human, sympathetic attitude 
of the ideal modern employer. Of course 
if you have not a modern employer you 
must train one or find one and it is becom- 
ing easier each year to find them. 


have 
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Shorthand as an Aid to College Students 

28. I am a young man, a high school grad- 
uate, and a shorthand writer. I wish to get 
an education in a good college of medicine and 
I would like to work my way through with my 
shorthand. What course would you advise? 

In the April, 1914, issue of the Gregg 
Writer in this department we published an 
article on “How a Good Stenographer May 
Obtain a College Education.” In that dis- 
cussion Mr. Frank Dawson, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, told how he obtained a legal educa- 
tion through his knowledge of shorthand 
and a high school teacher gave her story of 
securing her college degree by the same 
method. Copies of that article have been 
much in demand and in the time since it 
was published we have heard from a num- 
ber of professional men and women and 
from college students who tell us how 
shorthand helped them to earn their living 
while in college and at the same time to do 
their class work more effectively. 

Mr. Elmer M. Johnson of Los Angeles, 
is one of these students who is now taking 
a medical course in the University of 
Southern California. He uses shorthand 
constantly in connection with his work and 
he writes that many of his classmates fre- 
quently express to him their regret at not 
having taken up shorthand before entering 
A stenographer who is really 
proficient will have little difficulty in secur- 
ing an opportunity to market his ability in 
any college. He can sell his lecture notes 
to his classmates and will often be commis- 
sioned by the instructor to take the lecture 
verbatim and furnish a complete transcript. 
Of course this is expert work and the be- 
ginner will find himself unable to handle it. 

Not long ago we met a young doctor 
who was acting as assistant to a noted 
specialist. During our conversation with 
him it developed that the thing that had 
won for him this opportunity for working 
with a man at the head of the profession— 
an opportunity which any one of his class- 
mates would have given much to secure- 
was his knowledge of shorthand, his 
ability to make complete notes at lectures, 
consultations and clinics, and to write let- 
ters to other physicians reporting the re- 
sults of examinations of patients and dis- 
cussing highly technical points. Short- 
hand had been useful in a professional way 
to this young man at every stage of his 
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career and he felt sure that he would al- 
ways use it in connection with the practice 
of his profession. It had helped him 
earn his way through college; it had helped 
him to get every detail of his college lec- 
tures and it had given him preferment be- 
cause of his acquaintance with the mem- 
bers of the faculty gained through doing 
their stenographic work, and finally it had 
given him this big opportunity at the very 
outset of his professional career. 


How to Remember Proper Names 

29. I have just had an opportunity for pro- 
motion to a position where my success will de- 
pend largely upon my ability to remember 
names. How may I develop this faculty? 

The following personal experience won 
the first place in the Habit Department of 
the November issue of the American 
Magazine. It covers this question so well 
that we are reprinting it without comment. 

“When I was about twenty-six, and a 
retail salesman, I woke up to the fact that 
I was losing out, largely because of one 
deficiency—a poor memory. I constantly 
forgot to do the things that it was my 
business to do. I could not remember the 
names and peculiarities of customers. I 
mixed people up, much to their annoyance 
and greatly to my embarrassment and con- 
fusion. In those days the name applied 
around the store to a chap like me was 
‘blunderbuss.” The present fashion is to 
call such a man a ‘boob.’ 

“It was a serious situation for me. If 
something hadn’t happened to lift me out 
of that difficulty I should have lost my 
nerve, become a laughing stock, and de- 
scended to a minor job with small pay and 
no future. 

“About that time I became quite inti- 
mate with an older man, a lawyer, who 
was very wise and very kind. In one of 
our conversations he quoted the old saying 
that you can’t get something for nothing, 
and then went on to add that that sayinx 
had a much wider application than some 
people imagine. He said that it applied 
to mental and moral habits, and all sorts of 
things. I don’t recall exactly how I came 
to connect my trouble with what he was 
saying, but I did, and then I blurted it out. 
‘Exactly,’ said he. ‘And I will wager you 
haven't done a stitch of real hard work to 
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correct that poor memory. I suppose you 
expect some time suddenly to acquire a 
wonderful memory, for nothing. I suppose 
you expect God to hand it to you—all per- 
fect and in fine working order. Well, you 
won't get it that way. You may get it 
if you work hard for it; but work and 
patience are your only chance, and it will 
probably take a long time to get any real 
results.’ 

“Of course he was dead right. 

“Well, we went at it hammer and tongs. 
I am not going into all the details. My 
lawyer friend dug up the fact that atten- 
tion and the association of ideas are two 
powerful factors in correcting a poor mem- 
ory. We had many talks about the sub- 
ject, and I set out to work hard at the job. 
When customers came in I made it my 
special business to devise ways and means 
to remember them. I tried and discarded 
lots of foolish little schemes. I finally 
came down to the habit of the closest pos- 
sible observation of a customer, and con- 
centration on his identity. Then as I 
looked at him I said his name to myself 
over and over, sometimes twenty or thirty 
times. When he left I would follow him 
to the door, continue to look at him 
closely, and continue to say to myself, 
over and over: “There goes Mr. Patterson, 
Mr. Patterson, Mr. Patterson.’ Then, 
outside of business, I practiced remember- 
ing people, tried to remember as many as 
possible, developed a sort of pride in it, 
made it a kind of game. 

“From remembering people I extended 
my efforts toward acquiring a better mem- 
ory for facts and duties. My lawyer 
friend showed me a trick by which I could 
remember to do things in the office, the 
trick of association of ideas, referred to 
above. Suppose here in my room, to-night, 
I want to be sure to remember to call up 
Mr. Albertson to-morrow morning. Well, 
I fix my mind on some object or person 
that I shall surely see at my office in the 
morning and privately ‘agree with myself’ 
that that person or object shall remind me 
of Mr. Albertson. Let us select the ele- 
vator starter in our building as the person 
who to-morrow morning is to remind me of 
Mr. Albertson. To-night I say to myself: 


“When I see the elevator starter to-mor- 
row morning he is to remind me of Mr. 
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Albertson. I guess to-morrow I will call 
him Albertson just for a joke. And, as a 
final precaution, when he clicks that little 
clicker in his hand that sends up the eleva- 
tor I shall consider it as a private tip to 
call up Albertson.’ 

“Increasingly, all this work on myself 
has produced results. With it has come an 
activity of mind never dreamed of in ear- 
lier years. From morning until night I 
think, and pay attention to things. I am 
not so’ lazy mentally as I used to be. I 
realize that I shall not get something for 
nothing, and so I try to keep awake. 

“I now have a good memory and know 
how to do and attend to my business. I 
am a manager and earn six thousand dol- 
lars a year. That experience in the store 
was ten years ago. 

“Work on yourself! Work! Work! Don’t 
expect that your deficiencies will disap- 
pear by chance. Nothing will happen un- 
less you make it happen.” 

We have met a few people who have pos- 
sessed remarkable ability to remember 
names—and they have all been people who 
have needed this faculty and who have 
made a special effort to develop it. The 
foundation has always been a desire to 
remember names, a keen interest in people, 
and a pride in acquiring unusual ability. 
One person who stands out strongly as be- 
ing especially gifted in this way is a 
woman at the head of a women’s gym- 
nasium in a large middle western state 
normal college. This woman meets hun- 
dreds of students every year and when 
they come to her classes they are all 
dressed alike. Of course, this complicates 
matters considerably. She always makes 
it a point to speak to every student by 
name, and in a short time after the begin- 
ning of each new year she knows every- 
one on the campus. She even remembers 
former students years afterwards when 
they come back to commencements. 

There are many teachers who have cul- 
tivated this ability with marked success. 
Possibly at the head of them all is Dr. 
C. M. Jordan, for many years superintend- 
ent of the Minneapolis public school sys- 
tem. Dr. Jordan knew every teacher in 
the system and many of the pupils in the 
grades and the students in the high schools. 
He even remembered teachers who had 
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been there years before, and never forgot 
students who had come under his personal 
instruction. 

Salesmen have developed this faculty to 
to a marked degree. Every skillful sales- 
man remembers his customers. He makes 
a study of their names and their peculiar- 
ities. The salesman who does not possess 
this ability must cultivate it. After all, 
it’s a fascinating study and the returns in 
friendship and good will are worth all the 
time and effort it calls for. The man or 
woman who is a past master in the art will 
find it a valuable asset in almost any line 
of work. 


Referred for Answer 

33. A high school student writes: “I want 
to practice more for accuracy than speed in 
both shorthand and typewriting, but I don’t 
know just how to go about it. Will some ex- 
perienced stenographer give me some sugges- 
tions?” 

34. A student who expects to be employed 
with a Cotton Company would like advice as to 
what is the best material to study, that he may 
become familiar with the technical terms which 
he will encounter. He would be grateful for 
replies especially from those experienced in this 
line. 

35. I am greatly troubled with transposing 
the letters of the words which I typewrite, writ- 
ing “pormise” for “promise,” “aks” for “ask,” 
ete. Is this a stage which everyone reaches in 
typewriting, or is it due tp nervousness? Would 
someone who has been afflicted in this way 


kindly answer? 
oOo 
‘**Get Into the Certificate Class’’ 


MONG the many letters commend- 

A ing the Gregg Writer Certificate 

plan is one recently received from 

Miss Lucile Smith, Principal of the Mun- 

son School for Private Secretaries, San 
Francisco. Miss Smith says: 

“I am paying for these myself as I am 
very anxious for the students to become 
interested in these tests. I am trying to 
establish a real desire on their part to per- 
fect themselves in Gregg Shorthand.” 

That this school is fully alive to the op- 
portunities furnished by the various cer- 
tificates offered through the Gregg Writer 
is evidenced by the fact that the students 
are working for O. G. A. and O. A. T. as 
well as for the Gregg Writer credentials. 
The slogan, “Get into the certificate class” 
is being widely adopted. 
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The Importance of Doing “A Little More ”—III 


(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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From The Chicago Tribune. 
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Summer Courses in the 


HE courses outlined in the Depart- 

I ment of Commerce in the Univer- 

sity of California for the summer 
session are unusually comprehensive and 
will prove of particular interest to teach- 
ers of shorthand, typewriting, and office 
practice. 

The classes in Gregg Shorthand are in 
charge of Mr. J. Evan Armstrong, of the 
University of California, and Miss Cora 
Pryor, of the Bloomington, Ill, High 
School. Mr. Armstrong is also handling 
the typewriting course which will include 
methods, materials, and organization of 
high school classes, as well as actual work 
on the machine. 

Mr. Clyde Blanchard, of the Extension 
Department of the University of Cali- 
fornia, conducts courses in office practice 
end business methods. The business 
methods course is research work among 
the business houses of San Francisco and 
Oakland, designed to bring teachers in con- 
tact with business men and the problems 
that the employer must meet in using com- 
mercial department graduates. A course 
entitled “The High School Commercial De- 


University of California 


partment” is in charge of Mr. Earl W. 
Barnhart, head of the commercial depart- 
ment of the Berkeley, Cal., High School. 
This course is described as a survey of the 
field of the high school commercial depart- 
ment intended to develop the plan and 
scope of its work. 

There are also courses in office appliance 
demonstrations and a round table for prob- 
lems of commercial teachers. 

Other members of the summer school 
faculty in the Department of Commerce 
are: 

Mr. Fayette Herbert Elwell, Associate 
Professor of Business Administration, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Frank A. Kent, Supervisor of Pen- 
manship, Stockton, California. 

Mr. Frederick G. Ilsen, Instructor in 
Stenography in the Summer Session, Uni- 
versity of California. 

Mr. Karl F. McMurray, head of the San 
Luis Obispo High School. 

Mr. Lloyd D. Barzee, Stockton, Cal., 
High School. 

Mr. Phil S. Rose, Riverside, Cal., High 
School. 
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News and Suggestions 
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Come Reporter 
and His Wonk 


of Interest and.Value to the Shorthand Reporter. Con- 
doce by Pred H Gurtler, 69 VW. Washington Street, rzest, Cbiaaep. to whom 
all communications relating to this deparument should 
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Classified Phrasing 


ECENTLY one of the readers of 
R this Department made the sugges- 
tion that a plate of notes covering 

body 
As I was about to 
make the selection of a suitable speech 


the proceedings of a deliberative 
would be interesting. 


for the purpose it occurred to me that 
what is really wanted is a series of plates 
which will enable the writer to write 
quickly the formal parts of proceedings. 

It is evident that there must be certain 
formal, if not stereotyped, expressions per- 
taining to the transaction of certain busi- 
ness coming before a deliberative body the 
same as there are formal and stereotyped 
expressions in business letters or in court 
proceedings. It is easy to think of such 
formal expressions in speeches as “Mr. 
Chairman” or “Ladies and Gentlemen” or 
any of the other phrases which you will 
find in the list published this month. These 
particular expressious are uttered rapidly 
and if the shorthand Writer uses the most 
elementary forms for such expressions he 
will find himself greatly burdened in the 
writing of matter which is very easily un- 
derstood and which should be written in a 
very simple but efficient shorthand style. 

As an important aid in the recording of 
proceedings where the speakers change 
very frequently, columns are used. In a 
later number I will discuss the use of 
columns and materials generally as applied 
to shorthand writing, but in this particular 
article I want to make a few suggestions 
to bring out some of the points I have 
endeavored to illustrate in the plates. 

The first column I reserve for the chair- 
man of the meeting; the other columns I 
make’ no particular use of except in times 
of short discussion. At a time like that 


where two persons particularly take part 
in the 


discussion I reserve the second 


column for one of the speakers and te 
third column for the other, thus being re- 
lieved of the necessity of writing the names 
each time the speaker changes. This is 
illustrated by the way I have handled in 
this month’s plate the colloquy between Mr. 
Mann and Mr. Mays. Should a colloquy 
of this kind be interrupted by a third 
party asking a question, then all names 
would be written until the colloquy was 
again participated in only by the two 
principal parties. In a proceeding such 
as is illustrated by the plate matter it is 
necessary to write the name of each speak- 
er, except in such a case as just pointed 
out. As an aid in dictation it might be 
helpful to encircle the names of speakers. 

In this particular article it will be noted 
that certain remarks are made by “Mr. 
Smith of Michigan.” The “of Michigan” 
is not written by the stenographer, but 
simply put in the record as a matter of 
courtesy for identification of the speaker. 
However, if there are two or more Smiths 
taking part in the discussion then it would 
be necessary for the stenographer to write 
“of Michigan” in his notes. It is pre- 
sumed, though often not the case, that the 
stenographer has the name and address of 
members of committees before him at the 
time of taking the proceedings. 

In Congress particularly such expres- 
sions as “The Gentleman from Nebraska” 
occur very frequently and after reporting 
proceedings for half an hour the writer 
will instinctively shorten the shorthand 
form for that expression, on the same 
principle that where people are intimately 
associated they shorten the form of saluta- 
tion. 

Where a particular subject is under dis- 
cussion special forms are often adopted. 
For instarce, if carbon dioxide is the sub- 
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Common General Phrases 


Mr. Chairman 
Mr. Speaker 
Mr. President 


‘Toastmaster 


Ladies and Gentle- 


men 
ellow citizens 
I have the honor 


to represent 


I have the honor 
to say 

I have the honor 
to be 

I can only 

Is there any other 


Is there anyone 


What is 


pleasure 


your 


Motion 


seconded 


Seconded and car 
ried 


Motion carried 


What shall be done 


Point of order 
Secretary - Treas- 
urer 


Vice-President 


I am aware 


I am aware of the 
fact 
If I mis- 


am not 
taken 


Nominating com- 
mittee ; f. 


On that committee —-?7 


Z 
Executive commit- 24 
tee m 
* , 
Executive council -- 
Executive board 2 
| make a motion “ ~ 
~| want to make a 
motion a 
I made a motion 
“ 2 
Constitution and 
y 
by-laws ‘ 
7 
) 
Most people oe 
7 
Many people 
? 
Take into consid ; 
eration 
( ay 
Take into account 
Careful considera 
tion 
I will help him 
Zz 
State of things 
Y 
In any event 
a ( 
Without exception 
With the exception 
that 
Condition of af- 
fairs 
I would like to fis 
bring to your at ——a 


tention 


Bear in mind 


Annual convention 


Next convention 


Next election 


Since then 


Since that time 


To a great extent 
some extent 


To a limited ex 


tent 


To a large extent 


To a very large 
extent 
To a considerabk 


extent 
I believe there was 
All over the land 


All over this coun 
try 


National Congress 


Association of 
Commerce 


House of Repre 


sentatives 
Primary 


Primary election 


By all means 


© Reasonable means 


*ntion 


ion 


ne 


*xtent 


nt 


xtent 


large 


rable 


was 


nd 


oun 


ress 


of 


pre- 
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ject of discussion it certainly would not be 
necessary to write it out fully, neither 
would it be necessary to write out “public 
lands” if that were the subject of discus- 
sion. When a special form is devised for 
the oft-recurring phrases, phrases invol- 
ving the main expression may alse be 
used, such as “public lands,” “public land 
sales,” “public land office,” ete. 

In parliamentary procedure there are 
many common phrasable expressions which 
will be illustrated in this series of plates. 

It is hoped that it will be evident from 
the special abbreviations that no arbitrary 
forms are necessary in the sense that one 


QO 


must go outside the system of shorthand 
he uses in order to produce brief and 
legible forms. It is the mistake of most 
writers who are endeavoring to become effi- 
cient to try to devise special forms in the 
nature of “improvements.” These spe- 
cially “improved” forms usually have no 
phrasing virtue because they are incon- 
sistent with the style of writing adopted. 


O 
ww 
“The Emergency” Series 


A further installment on “The Emer- 
gency” will be contributed next month, 
concluding that series. 


Program of the Southwest Shorthand Reporters’ Association Convention 
Joplin, Missouri, August 3, 4, 5, 1716 


Avevusr 3, 1916 

Registration, 9:00 A. M. 

Address of Welcome on behalf of the city of 
Joplin, by Hon. Hugh Mcindoe, Mayor. 

Address of Welcome on behalf of Jasper 
County Reporters, by Hon. Chas. A. Blair, 
Carthage, Mo. 

Response to Addresses of Welcome, by Cc. ir 
Wellman, President, K. S. R. A., To- 
peka, Kans. 

President’s Annual Address, by W. A. Seiler, 
President, Kansas City, Kans. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer, by G. U. Me- 
Kinney, Nowata, Okla. 

Reports of State Vice-Presidents, by H. L. 
Sternberg, Arkansas; W. N. Baker, Texas; 
E. P. Huff, Missouri; Hugh Gill, Okla- 
homa; George D. Warr, Kansas. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Announcements. 

Arrernoon Session—2:00 P. M. 

Reporting the House of Representatives at 
Washington, D. C.—Hon. P. D. Decker, 
M. C., Joplin, Mo. 

The Court and the Court Reporter —Hon. D. F. 
Blair, Circuit Judge, Joplin, Mo. 

The Southwest Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion, Its Aims and Purposes.—Miss Mettje 
Middaugh, Kansas City, Kans. 

General Reporters and Their Problems.—Whit- 
field Sammis, Kansas City, Mo. 

A Model Transcript.—A. E. Fogelberg, Hutch- 
inson, Kans. 

New Business. 

Evening in charge of Entertainment Com- 
mittee. 


Mornine Session—9:30 A. M. 
Speed Development.—Frederick H. Gurtler, 
Chicago, Il. 


Chalk-Taik: Shorthand Phrases and Short-cuts. 
J. A. Spellman, Kansas City, Mo.; J. E,. 
McGinness, Amarillo, Texas, and members 
of the convention. 

Reports of Committees. 

Report of Committee on “Model Examination 
for Court Reporters.”—Fred L. Satterfield, 
Little Rock, Ark.; W. N. Baker, Plain- 
view, Texas; Walter LeCompte, Chillicothe, 
Mo.; George W. Reichard, Chairman, Sa- 
lina, Kans. 

DISCUSSION 
Arrerxoon Sraston-—1:30 P. M. 

Reminiscences.—Hon. M. G. McGregor, Carth- 

age, Mo. 

Reporting Then and Now.—S. W. Blodgett, 
Houston, Texas. 

Typewriter Speed Demonstration.—Mr. J. L. 
Hoyt, New York City. 

Shorthand Speed Contest for the Southwest 
Championship. Conducted by Geo. L 
Barnes, Chairman, Wichita, Kans.; A. A. 
Brewer, Maryville, Mo.; F. L. Satterfield, 
Little Rock, Ark.; L. J. Sartain, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; J. D. Payne, Tulsa, Okla. 

8:00 P. M.—Social Gathering at Country Home 
of Mr. and Mrs. O. J. Shelby. George D. 
Warr, Pilot, Paola, Kans. 

Mornino Session—9:30 A: M. 

Report of Speed Contest Committee. 

Reports of other Committees. - 

Legislative Discussion.—Herman DaCosta, St. 
Louis, Mo.; C. D. Wellman, Topeka, Kans. ; 
J. A. Lord, Houston, Texas; Miss Teira 
Farrow, Kansas City, Mo., and members of 
convention. 

Unfinished and miscellaneous Business. 

Election of officers. 

Arrernoon Session—2:00 P. M. 

Trip to a zinc and lead mine. 
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Reporting Phrases Illustrated— I 

















(For key, see page 562.) 
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Annual! Convention of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association 
Philadelphia, Week Beginning August 14, 1916 


HE Philadelphia reporters, headed 
I by Mr. O. L. Detweiler, Chairman 
of the Committee of Arrangements, 
are making plans for a great convention. 
The Hotel Adelphia has been selected 
for the convention headquarters and an en- 
tire floor reserved for the use of the re- 
porters and their guests. The sessions of 
the convention will be held in one of the 
large rooms on this floor, the exhibition 
of the committee on demonstrations will 
be staged in another room, and smaller 
rooms will be available for special com- 
mittee meetings. 


Special rates of $2.50 a day for single 
rooms with bath and $4.00 a day for double 
rooms with bath will be made for the mem- 
bers of the association. The Adelphia is 
centrally located at Thirteenth and Chest- 
nut Streets—one block from the City Hall, 
two blocks from the Pennsylvania and 
Philadelphia and Reading Stations and 
eleven blocks by direct surface or subway 
car from the Baltimore and Ohio Station at 
Twenty-fourth and Chestnut Streets. 

For full particulars about the details of 
the convention arrangements address Mr. 
O. L. Detweiler, City Hall, Philadelphia. 


oO° 


Undue Credit 


N attorney remarked to another the 
A other day in tones of respect and 

admiration about a court reporter 
who could read notes that were two years 
old. I like to see attorneys respectful 
of the ability a good court reporter re- 
quires but admiration of this kind is really 
ill founded. If you make readable notes 
at any time they should always be read- 
able. If they are not readable in the 
first instance the lapse of years naturally 
won't be helpful. As the average speed 
in court reporting is rather low this re- 
porter might have gotten credit for work 
of a most ordinary nature. It is only 
when the facts are known and an accurate 
knowledge is had of the ability required 
to do the work, that proper credit can be 


given. o 
Key to Reporting Plates 

Tue Speaker: Is there objection? 

Mr. Mann: Reserving the right to object, 
I should like to ask how many acres this bill 
proposes to convey, and how much they are to 
pay for it, if anybody happens to know. 

Tue Sreaxer: Who is in charge of this bili? 

Mr. Mays: Mr. Speaker, this is a Senate bill 
reported out of the House Committee on the 
Public Lands. I suppose I may know as much 
about it as any member of the committee, and 
that is not a great deal. It was introduced 
by the Senator from Utah. What is it the 
gentleman from Illinois wishes to know? 

Mr. Maww: I should like to know how much 


land it is proposed to convey, and how much 
they are to pay for it. 

Mr. Mays: I think the land is described in 
the bill. 

Mr. Mann: Oh, yes; I know about that, but 
I do not know how many acres there may be 
in a block. 

Mr. Mays: In these towns in Utah a block 
contains 10 acres. 

Mr. Mann: How many acres are there in— 

“All those portions of blocks 1, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 

9, and 10, which are east and north of the 

Duchesne River?” 

I think I am entitled to know how much land 
they contain. 

Mr. Mays: The report does not add up the 
total number of acres. 

Mr. Mawwn: I have discovered that. 

Mr. Mays: I do not know of any way to find 
out, except by adding up the number of blocks 
and the number of quarter sections. 

Mr. Mann: My arithmetic is very good, and 
always was. That is my strong suit. I can 
tell the number of blocks, but I cannot tell by 
arithmetic alone what portion of the blocks lie 
east and north of the Duchesne River. 

Mr. Mays: If the gentleman will multiply 
the number of blocks by 10 he will get the num- 
ber of acres. 

Mr. Maww: Oh, no; he will not. You see it 
provides for so much of certain blocks as lie 
east and north of the Duchesne River. 

Mr. Mays: That portion of block 1 on the 
west side of the river, and that portion of 


block 
oO° 
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All Eyes Will be on Chicago! 


A $195.00 Melon to be Cut Next December and Valuable Prizes Awarded 


ID you say “Opportunity”? Well, 
here is yours! 
“All aboard for Chicago,” will be 


the slogannext December. Will you be there 
as one of the contestants in the greatest 
shorthand contests ever held,or will you be 
a “stay-at-home,” merely reading the re- 
ports of what others have done? It’s just a 
little matter of decision and preparedness. 

Six years ago a New Jersey boy, still in 
knee trousers, determined to be a fast 
shorthand writer. He demonstrated his 
ability in several public contests, thus 
drawing attention to himself. Opportunity 
did not keep him waiting long—she never 
does those who are prepared! He is in 
the White House to-day as personal ste- 
nographer to the President of the United 
States, his salary larger than that of many 
men at forty. 

Charles L. Swem the exception! No. 
Didn’t George L. Cortelyou, William Loeb, 
Jr., Judge Landis, Edward Easton, Justice 
Guy, Senators Thompson and Chandler, 
Governor Johnson—all former shorthand 
reporters—attract attention to themselves 
in a similar way, and were they not ready 
when opportunity knocked? The world 
makes places for all such “exceptions” as 
rapidly as they can be found. 

Begin Preparing Now! 

This contest will be a golden opportu- 
nity for shorthand writers. It may bring 
out several Swems—and who knows but 
that you might be one of them! You can 
meet opportunity halfway by beginning to 
prepare now. A hundred Gregg writers 
from different sections of the country are 
expected to enter and try their hand at 
the dictations. If you have writing ability 
and pluck, you'll be there, as you have as 
good a chance to win as anybody. 

The contest is nearly six months away— 
affording lots of time to go into a little 
training, should you need it. The Contest 
Committee will be glad to help you map 
out a “preparedness” program. 

Opportunity for Live Schools 
One of the first questions asked on the 


announcement that a writer has won a con- 
test is, “Which school did he attend?” It 


is only right that the school which has 
trained the writer should receive this credit 
for its part in his success. The Chicago 
contest is your school’s opportunity to en- 
ter your brilliant writers. 

If you are fortunate enough to have a 
local Gregg Shorthand Association in your 
town, you will find the association glad to 
co-operate with you in conducting special 
speed classes and in creating enthusiasm 
in the contest. The Chicago and Wash- 
ington associations played an important 
part in the training of the winners in last 
year's contest. 

Dictation at Five Speeds 

The contest will be held Friday evening, 
at eight o'clock, December 29, 1916, prob- 
ably in the large Convention Hall of Hotel 
Sherman, where the sessions of the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
and the Gregg Shorthand Federation will 
be held jointly. Dictation will be at the 
following speeds: 

125 words a minute. 
150 words a minute. 
i175 words a minute. 
200 words a minute. Solid matter. 
250 words a minute. Solid matter. 
$195.00 in Gold to Winners 


For the highest speed and accuracy in the 


Solid matter. 
Solid matter. 
Solid matter. 


250 word class..................$75.00 in Gold 
i, . 6 cbc ékne beset eer 60.00 in Gold 
CS See 40.00 in Gold 
CS EE P= ee me 20.00 in Gold 


Sterling Silver Cup Awards 
A beautiful sterling silver cup will also 
be awarded the winner of each of the fol- 
lowing tests: 250, 200, 175, and 150 
classes. Each cup will be of a different 
design, with the winner's name and record 
engraved thereon. 
Federation Speed Certificates 
Federation speed certificates will be 
awarded to candidates in any of the tests 
whose transcripts show no more than five 
per cent of errors. 
How to Enter the Contes 
Write the secretary of the Contest Com- 
mittee, The Gregg Shorthand Federation, 
77 Madison Avenue, New York City, and 
ask for a special application blank pro- 
vided for candidates. 
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James J. Hill 


Written by Miss Georgie Gregg, New York City 
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WHAT A GREAT GERMAN SAID 
ATIONAL animosity is a peculiar thing. In the lowest grades of civil- 
ization it is always strongest and most violent. But there is a point where 
it vanishes, and we stand above nationality, feeling the happiness or misery of 
any neighboring people just as though it were our own.— Goethe 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


The Girl Who Was Worth More Money 


“This batch of letters must go out to-day, 
Miss Langdon,” said A. J. Anthony, laying 
them on his stenographer’s desk. “These 
others may wait till* to-morrow.” 

Margaret Langdon took “to-morrow’s” 
work from her employer's hand and method- 
ically laid it in a drawer that she kept for 
that purpose. 

“IT can’t” wait 
ters,” continued 


until you finish those let- 
Mr. Anthony. “Just sign 
them ‘A. J. Anthony, per M. L.,’ and den’t 
forget to mail them as® you go out. It is 
absolutely necessary that they go to-day.” 

“I'll attend to them, Mr. Anthony,” said 
Margaret cheerfully. 

Almost before the words were’ out of 
her mouth the man had clapped on his hat 
and disappeared. Margaret sent a pitying 
glance after him. For the past few days'* 
he had been distrait and unlike himself. His 
wife was critically ill, hanging between life 
and death, and Mr. Anthony was beside him- 
self with anxiety.” 

As her employer closed the door, Mar- 
garet slipped a fresh sheet into her machine, 
and proceeded to concentrate her thoughts 
upon the task before her.’* By five o'clock, 
which was closing hour, a neat pile of let- 
ters, addressed and stamped, lay on the desk 
beside her, ready to be .slipped*’ into the 
mail box on her way out. 

The girl breathed a sigh of satisfaction as 
Then sud- 


she put on her plain little hat. 
denly™* a cloud passed over her expressive 


face. What about the bid for that Callahan 
contract? Surely Mr. Anthony had meant 
that toe go out to-day." Could he have slipped 
it, by mistake, into the other package—the 


one he had handed her to be done to-morrow? — 
Hastily Margaret opened the drawer and 


ran through the bundle of papers. Yes, there 
it was! And the Bonner letter! And that 
LeRoy matter! Instantly the truth flashed 
into her mind. The letters which he had 
said could go over till to-morrow were the 
ones he had meant her to get out to-day. 

Margaret™ sank limply into a chair. “Well, 
it isn’t my fault’ she muttered defiantly. 
“I've obeyed orders to the letter. It was 
Mr. Anthony’s mistake, and*®’ he'll have to 
take the consequences. I have finished my 
day’s work, and I'm going home.” : 

Again she glanced hastily through the pile 
of papers’ and her intelligence told her that 
every one of them was important, and that 
failure to get them out promptly might make 
a difference of thousands of dollars to her 
employer. 

“If it were any other evening, I'd stay 
gladly and get them out,” she said to her- 
self plaintively. “But I just can’t give up 
that dance!” 

But even as she spoke, she was reaching 
for the telephone to call up her home. 


“Is that you, Mother?—I won't be home 
to dinner. I have to stay at the office this 
evening—-No, I haven't forgotten the dance, 
but Til have to give it up. It will be too 
late by the time I finish here—Yes, I know 
I have been looking forward to” it for a 
month, but it can’t be helped. Good-by.” 

Margaret hung up the receiver with a deep 
sigh. Out of business she was™ just a nor- 
mal, twenty-year-old girl, full of life and 
fond of pleasure. She held, however, the 
belief that while a stenographer is in™ the 
office, her mind belongs to her employer. + 

So now she resolutely put all thought of 
the dance out of her head, concentrated on 
the**® Callahan bid, and began to put her 
machine through its paces. 

Eight-thirty found her still at work. She 
was just finishing her last letter," when the 
door opened and Mr. Anthony came in. 

“Great guns!” he exclaimed in amazement. 
“What are you doing here, Miss Langdon?” 

“I—Just as™ I was going home, I hap- 
pened to think of the Callahan bid,” explained 
Margaret somewhat embarrassed. “Didn't 
you want that to go out to-night, Mr.” 
Anthony?” 

“Certainly I wanted it to go out. I wanted 
everything in that package to go out. Didn't 
I say to get them out?” 

“It was the other package you told me 
to get out.” 

“What?” 

He strode over to the desk and Margaret 
explained how the mistake had been’ made. 

“By jove!” exclaimed the man disgustedly. 
“To think I could do a trick like that!” 

“You—you'’ve been so worried,” suggested 
Margaret. 

He nodded. 


“I haven't been worth much for the ee 
week,” he admitted. “But the wife’s out of 
danger now. Crisis passed an hour ago. I 
hope™ to have my head with me from now 
on. How was it you didn’t call me up, Miss 
Langdon, when you discovered the mistake?” 

“I"* didn’t know where to find you. I 
knew your wife was in the ital, but I 
didn’t know which one. And anyhow, I knew 
you" couldn’t say anything but ‘get them out.’ 
So I just stayed and did it.” 

“Sensible thing to do,” approved Mr. 
Anthony. “By the way, have™ you had any 
dinner?” 

“Not yet.” 

“I thought as much. Trot along home now 
and get some. I'll attend to signing those 
letters and mailing them, now that I’m 
here. I just dropped in to look after a 
little matter that had slipped me. And, by 
the way, Miss Langdon,” the stenographer 
who can be depended on in an emergency is 
worth more money than I’m paying you. You 
will find an extra five dollars” in your en- 
velope from now on.” (906) 
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A Series of Specially Selected Business 


Letters—X 
Mr. W. H. Alexander, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dear Sir: 

Is your dealer a good buyer? 
a lot to you. 

If he makes good 
apt to pass® them along to you 
makes poor ones. 

Good buying of lumber is not merely get- 
ting low prices. 

It is getting the right” quality, careful- 
ly sorted and graded at the best possible fig- 
ure—with an eye always out for economical 
handling. That makes it possible for a deal- 
er” to offer big values, not merely low prices. 

The buyers in our employ are all experi- 
enced judges of lumber and lumber values. 
We buy for’ cash and take advantage of all 


This means 


pretty 
if he 


bargains, he is 
also 


discounts. And, then, the large quantities 
we buy save us considerable in transporta- 
tion costs. Every advantage we gain in’ 
our buying is an advantage to you in your 
buying. 

Look over our stock and get our prices 


and you will see the advantage of buying 
here. 
Yours very truly, (155) 


Mr. David K. Pritchard, 
Anderson, Ind. 
Dear Sir: 

The open air—the fields—the hills—the 
woods! The call is in us. Every fibre of 
the body of every man, woman* and child 
craves the open air. All outdoor Nature 


calls to the Nature that is in us. 

This desire is often a difficult one to” sat- 
isfy, but here is an easy way to do it. 

Make Parkfields your summer home. Here 
Nature has been lavish with her beauties 
and attractions, and it’s just the place for 
a cottage or bungalow. 

There are many lots to select from, and 
for a small outlay you can secure’ one, erect 
a neat cottage or bungalow, and have a cool 
retreat all summer and every summer. 

Parkfields meets all the requirements for 
health, pleasure’® and_ recreation. It is at- 
tractive and desirable in every way—high ele- 
vation, cool air, pure water. 

Shall we show you plans and take you out” 
to see the lots? 

Yours very truly, (157) 


@) 


Two Students 

About two years ago two girls came to 
the office to inform us that they were leaving 
school. The manager of a big mail order® 
concern had told them that he would be will- 
ing to start them at five dollars a week. The 
work would be “mostly typewriting with a” 
little shorthand until they became acquainted 
with the business.” 
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They were both very young and had not 
been in school long enough to do creditable” 


work. When we told them this they said: 
“Oh, yes, but we will get the practice in 
business and be earning something at the 


same” time. 

It was useless to tell them that unless the 
foundation was well laid there was little 
hope of real advancement in that way, or’™ 
that “mostly typewriting” usually meant mere 
copying work. They were too young and too 
enthusiastic about going to work to under- 
stand our arguments, and besides’® they evi- 
dently thought our advice was not of a dis- 
interested nature. 

The next morning one of them was still in 
attendance. It seemed that she'*® had a hard- 
hearted, unsympathetic father who would not 
permit her to leave school. Her friend was 
at work with the mail order house and*” she, 
too, might have been there had it not been 
for this stubborn, unreasonable parent. For 
days she wore a_ sulky, discontented look 
and did** not do much except make trouble 
for the teachers. But she was naturally of 
a bright, cheerful disposition and when she 
recovered from the disappointment,” made 
good progress and finished the course very 
successfully. She went from school as stenog- 
rapher to a firm of lawyers beginning at 
eight dollars a*™* week, and the last time we 
heard of her she was getting sixteen dollars 
a week. 

We were reminded of this incident through 
seeing the’ girl who took the position in the 
mail order house in the “review class” of 
our night school. It was the old story; 
“mostly typewriting’”’* meant the copying of 


form letters or the acknowledgment of or- 
ders and remittances—hard, tedious, monoto- 
nous typewriting work from morning till 


night, with not the’® slightest opportunity for 
improvement in business ability or advance- 
ment in earning capacity. Her salary at the 
end of two years was seven dollars. 

She had** saved about thirty dollars’ tui- 
tion, and in the two years had earned by 
hard, uninteresting work less than six hun- 
dred dollars. Her friend had earned in the 
same time, doing congenial work, about fif- 
teen hundred dollars. Were the thirty dol- 
lars for three months’ extra time well in- 
vested? We wonder if she still thinks of 
her father as a hard-hearted, unsympathetic 
person, oblivious to her best interests? The 
moral of this story is—well, we’ don’t need 
to write it. 


From an editorial in The Gregg Writer, 
October, 1907. (466) 
se 
Not Biggest but Best 
The inclination to measure things by 


quantity rather than by quality, warps the 
judgment, and must be avoided by the man 
who would arrive at® a just ‘estimate. It 
takes something more than size to constitute 
the’ best. 
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The salesman who oversells his customers 
may make the best showing on™ the books, 
but he may at the same time, be undermin- 
ing the good will of the business. The big- 
gest salary is not always the best” position. 
The most widely circulated novel is not al- 
ways the best book. The large numbers who 
support a theory do not assure its sound- 
The’ largest business may net afford 


ness. 
the best opportunity. The costliest material 
may not make the most desiralie garment. 


And the most money does not necessarily’ 


make the best man. 

To measure by magnitude rather than by 
intrinsic worth is superficial. The best evi- 
dences of the progress of the world are” 
not that we build larger houses, and travel 
faster, and do business on a bigger scale, 
but that we are becoming more disposed to 
look** beneath the surface of things, and 
judge not from appearances but from actual 
worth. Not quantity but quality is the true 
standard.—From Thoughts on Business. (197) 


oe 


The Importance of Doing ‘‘A Little More’’ 

This is the way the president of a great 
manufacturing company puts it: 

If we sell thirty machines a day we lose 
money. ‘The regular® fixed expenses of run- 
ning our plant eat us up. If our salesmen 
put on a little extra steam and run the sales 
up to thirty*-five machines a day we just 
For the number of salesmen 


pay expenses. 
we have in the field thirty-five machines 
might be called an" average day’s work. But 


an average day’s work doesn’t make a cent 
for us. But now, if our salesmen make a 
little extra effort’® and sell forty machines 


a day we make a lot of money. In other 
words the first thirty-five machines don’t 
count at all. They’ simply pay expenses. 


It is the thirty-sixth machine and the thirty- 
seventh that are really the most important. 
They spell the difference between failure 
and™ success so far as we are concerned. 
That’s the reason why we can’t afford to 
have any “average man” work for us. The 
average man’ goes out and works pretty 
hard. He sells enough machines to make up 
his share of the thirty-five. Then he quits. 
The man who is above the average works 
just a little harder or a little longer and sells 
another machine. That machine makes money 


for us. 
It does*™ more than that. It makes money 
for the salesman. Each salesman has cer- 


tain fixed charges for traveling expenses and 
for home expenses. To cover these™ ex- 
penses uses up, we will say, his commission 
on four mechines a month. So if he sells 
only four he has made nothing but a” liv- 
ing and has nothing left at the end of a 
month. But if he puts in just a few more 
licks he gets the commission’” on his fifth 
machine, every cent of which he can put 
away in the bank. 
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between 


difference 
cess and failure in any™ department of life, 


That’s the whole suc- 
and it doesn’t seem to be generally under- 
stood. Every young man should remember 
that there is no particular credit in. being 
just’ an average man, though, as a matter 
of fact, it takes almost as much effort to be 
an average man as it does to be** an unusual 
and highly successful one. 


Put it this way: The first eight hours’ 
work, let us say, amounts to nothing. It 
simply covers the*® necessary expenses of 
the business or of the individual. The last 


and extra half hour’s work is more important 
than all which has gone before,“ because it 
is the work done in this half hour which makes 
all the money which is made during the whole 
day. 

Take it in“ the retail business; exactly 
the same rule applies. You can buy sugar, 
eggs, potatoes, and all the standard goods 
at any grocery store at the** same price. It 
takes nine-tenths of a man’s time to look 
after these standard goods and see that the 
stock is kept up. But the difference be- 
tween the average store and the highly suc- 
cessful one lies in the little extras, which are 
looked after and arranged for after the™ 
average man has got tired and gone home. 

I make it a rule when I am hiring men to 
question them closely, and, if ever™ I hear 
a man say: “Well, 'm a good average 
worker in my line.” I don't go any further 
with him. I don’t bother with him’ at all. 
+You know how it is in prize fighting, for 
instance. Two men equally matched meet in 
the ring. They fight for half an” hour, and 
both work equally hard. Then one of them 
puts on just a little more ginger, and wins 
the fight. It’s always the little extra that 
wins the fight. 

You remember General Grant's experience. 
Karly in the war, when he took his first com- 
mand, a single regiment, down into™ Mis- 
souri and started on a raid on a rebel strong- 
hold, he confesses in his autobiography that 
he was badly frightened. But he found when 
he** got to the town where the rebels had 
been encamped that they had been worse 
frightened than he was, and had retreated 
during the night." Grant was immensely 
relieved when he found them gone, and a lit- 
tle reflection taught him a lesson which he 
never forgot, and which helped him™ to win, 
as he himself declares, the hard-fought bat- 
tles in which later he came off victorious. 

“TI realized when I saw the deserted camp,”™ 
Grant says, “that the other fellow had been 
even worse scared than I was, and I never 
forgot it. When we were hard pressed, and™ 
it seemed that the day might go against us, I 
always thought of how much worse the other 
fellow must feel, and immediately went in™ 
to hit him a little harder.” 

Here’s the epigram in which a great philoso- 
pher (814) 

(To be continued.) 
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The Question of Economy 
(Concluded. ) 


——must be kept in as calm a state as possible. 
The man who rushes about as if the safety 
of the universe depended” upon his individual 
effort, who gets excited and flurried if every- 
body does not heed his beck and call, does not 
begin to accomplish the results attained’ by 
the individual who calmly, quietly, and intelli- 
gently works on to a logical conclusion of his 
labors. ‘The first man may gain the reputation 
of’ being more energetic than the latter, but 
when it comes to a question of results—and, 
of course, it is results that count in the” 
commercial world—it will be found that it is 
the steady, unostentatious workman who has 
been doing the greatest things. 

Another method by which many” expend 
their vital energy uselessly is by trying to do 
two or three different things at once, or by 
thinking about one thing when trying’ to do 
another. It is surprising how many persons 
there are who are unable to do one thing, and 
only that one thing, at a” time. By force of 
habit we have accustomed ourselves to think 
about one subject when attending to another, 
working at one problem while planning how’ 
we shall undertake the next, just as we read 
a book or newspaper while our mind is wan- 
dering in an _ entirely different direction. 
Doing this,"°* we see the words but they con- 
vey but little meaning to our inattentive mind. 

This does not imply that we should never 
spend time in’ making preparations for the 
work that must be done in the future. If 
thought is properly concentrated upon these 
subjects, the effect is the same” as that of 
actual work. It is the wandering mind and 
the mind that anticipates troubles unnecessarily 
which wastes this force that we can so” ill 
afford to lose. 

All worry is this kind of wasted effort, tak- 
ing our mental strength from more useful 
things and devoting it to something from” 
which we cannot possibly derive the slightest 
benefit. What would you think of a man who 
continued to work, day after day, when he 
knew" that the effort he was making would 
never and could never be rewarded? Work, 
to meet its highest possibilities, must have 
some sort of a’ pay envelope in sight. It 
may not mean definite remuneration in so many 
dollars and cents, but, it must tend to a re- 
ward of some’ kind It must bring advan- 
tages to the individual ‘who is doing the work 
or to those for whom the work is being done. 
We may”” work for our own intellectual ad- 
vancement, without hope of financial reward; 
we may work for the benefit of humanity, but 
there must be a return” somewhere—other- 
wise the work is wasted effort. 

Instead of doing ourselves any good by 
worrying, such a mental condition invariably 
operates against us. Instead of™ benefiting 
others, it tends directly to incapacitate us for 
being of any service to our fellowmen. 
Instead of sharpening our wits and suggesting 
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safe avenues*” of escape from our dilemma, 
it awakens the element of fear in our char- 
acter and thoroughly unfits us to meet the 
everyday problems of life.“ 

Nothing kills more surely than worry, and 
fretfulness is so closely allied to it that its 
effect is practically the same. Fretfulness 
shatters the nerves," dissipating the force 
upon which we must place our dependence in 
all the emergencies of life, so causing us to 
expand the greater part of our most valu- 
able energies in bothering about things that 
not only can’t be helped, but that in reality 
are scarcely worthy of serious thought. : 

Everything’ that ever has been done well 
has been done calmly. Many things that have 
been done badly owe their failure to the haste 
or lack*®” of calmness with which they have 
been performed. This peace of mind which 
helps us to win so many battles is a habit that 
can™ be formed without much difficulty by 
those who are willing to cultivate the tendency 
to forget rather than to fret about the trivial 
mishaps that” are so often met in life. The 
trouble with many people is that while strong 
in meeting great emergencies they lose control 
over themselves as*”® soon as one or two little 
things go wrong. It is as if a man should 
climb a great mountain safely only to fall 
and*” break his neck by stubbing his toe upon 
a carpet tack. 

These are some of the phases of economy, 
the economy that all those who” would suc- 
ceed must practice, for it is only by conserv- 
ing all our resources that we can hope to rise 
above the limits of mediocrity in*™” any field 
of human endeavor. (2155) : 


By John R. Meader. 
oO°o 


Stenographic Ability in Demand 
N New York University there has been 
I established an Efficiency Bureau for 
the purpose of bringing together em- 
ployers and desirable employees. The 
Bureau keeps on file the names, photo- 
graphs, and detailed information of hun- 
dreds of its students so that any business 
house may select just the type of man 
required. Mr. Eric A. Millar, the direc- 
tor of the Bureau, reports that the great- 
est call is for men who combine steno- 
graphic ability with other qualifications. 
Mr. Millar in his report recommends that 
young men who wish to gain a foothold 
in business houses in the financial district 
acquire a knowledge of stenography. 


—~ «.~» ~ Shakespeare. 
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